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Our International Home and School 





HE first presentation of the International Federation of Home and School was 
[nae in Hackensack, N. J., on December 6th and 7th. An entertainment for the 

benefit of the Student Loan Fund was given by the students of the eight schools 
under the auspices of the parent-teacher associations forming the City Council. Mrs. 
Richard Lamb, Chairman of the Loan Fund, with the assistance of the principals and 
teachers of the school system, arranged the program, which was presented on one after- 
noon and one evening, and was a great popular and financial success, more than $300 
being cleared for the Fund. 

After musical selections by the High School Orchestra, Union Street offered 
“Our Gang on Location,” with Farina, the Fat Boy, and all the other well-known 
characters amusingly portrayed. This was followed by the Jackson Avenue pupils in 
“Our Story Book,’ in which familiar story people walked out of the pages, and by 
Broadway boys and girls in a quaintly costumed Minuet. Fairmount showed the 
“Dream Toy Shop,” full of dolls who, brought to life by a fairy, gave a series of pretty 
dances. First Street School gave the “Jubilee Singers,” and the clog dancing, the banjo 
playing and the lovely old darky melodies were greatly enjoyed. Then came the “In- 
dian Legend” by Longview pupils, with Indian songs and dances, very well rendered. 
The grand finale, “Our International Home and School,” was presented by the State 
Street School, showing America, the Mother Association, around whom gathered all 
the nations which are joining with her to make the International Federation of Home 
and School. The gay costumes and flags of foreign lands formed a pretty picture as 
they grouped about the United States, the Torch Bearer, and the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner made a stirring close to this fine program.—May B. Scuvutz. 
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The President’s Message 


Founders’ Day 


vERY day throughout the year the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
} unconscious tribute ‘to its founders. Every effort of every member toward 

a better knowledge of children and a more intelligent care of them manifests the 
living spirit of those pioneers who, thirty-two years ago, resolved to make themselves 
more worthy parents, and to bring all children into their rightful inheritance of a well- 
rounded education. We justly pause on the birthday of the Congress to pay our con- 
scious tribute to Alice McLellan Birney and to her co-worker, Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, who by forming the nucleus oi a great organization released for all time a 
powerful influence for good which is potentially able to regenerate human life. 

It has been said that it takes about thirty years for a new idea to become thor- 
oughly established and accepted by the people. Thirty-two years ago the idea of training 
for parenthood was almost revolutionary. Today it is generally accepted as a fact that 
children from birth to maturity must be guided by parents trained for this most im- 
portant and exacting task. Only a few years ago the most popular bulletin published 
by the government was on the care of the horse. Today the most popular bulletin is on 
the care of the child. A further evidence of the growth of the ideas of the founders was 
the meeting of the National Council of Parental Education in Atlantic City, October 
24-27. Here were gathered representatives of scores of institutions and organizations 
which are studying to know the child, to make conditions better for him, and to reach 
parents with facts they need. 

Thirty-two years ago the chasm between the home and the school was abysmal. 
The call to the first Congress draws attention to “the advantages to follow from a 
closer relation between the influence of the home and that of institutions of learning.” 
Since that time has come the astonishingly rapid development of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the generally accepted feeling that no school can do its best work without 
the cooperation of the parents of the pupils. Today a million and a quarter of parents 
‘and teachers are clasping hands and going forward together to solve the problems of 
a complex age. 

Thirty-two years ago science was seeking a way to cure trouble which had already 
appeared. Today prevention is the great aim of those dealing with education and with 
social problems. The note of prevention which has always been accented in the Con- 
gress was sounded in the call to its first convention, where we find these words: “of 
special importance will be the subject of the means of developing in children char- 
acteristics which will elevate and enoble them and thus assist in overcoming the condi- 
tions which now prompt crime and make necessary the maintenance of jails, work- 
houses, and reformatories.” In her first presidential address in 1897, Mrs. Birney said: 
“How strangely the world has worked! How at variance with all natural law! For 
every kindergarten there are a hundred, nay, a thousand prisons, jails, reformatories, 
asylums, and hospitals. And yet society cries out that there is need for more of these! 
Are we blind, that we fail as a Nation, as a State, and as individuals, to recognize 
the incontrovertible fact that such demand will never cease until we cut off the supply? 
And does it not behoove us to work with a will and together, that the little ones of 


today may not require such training as civilization offers through its police and courts 
of law in place of the kindergarten schools?” 


A constantly changing Congress membership makes the celebration of Founders’ 
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Day a wise provision. Otherwise we might find ourselves far afield of the purposes 
of the organization and of the ideals set for it by that small band of far-seeing people 
who called together the mothers of the nation in Washington on February 17, 18, and 
19 in 1897. Because of its constant devotion to the principles of the founders, the 
Congress is now universally recognized as the largest group of volunteer workers in 
the world devoted exclusively to the welfare of the child in home, school, church, and 
community. Its possible membership may include every adult in the United States and 
its possible influence may reach the life of every boy and girl in the nation. It is the 
most far-reaching channel to carry the best that is known about making parenthood 
thoughtful and wise; homes, harmonious and fostering; schools, efficient and fruitful ; 

communities, safe and beautiful, to the end that children may be healthy, happy, and 
successful. 

On this the thirty-second anniversary of the birthday of the Congress may we say 
witly sincerity: “We believe in the future of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; we honor its founders ; we endorse its principles; and we pledge our support 
in the interests of childhood everywhere.” 


Ina CaApDELL Marrs. 


More Echoes from Founders’ Day 


ComPILED BY Mrs. Frep M. RAyMonpD 
Acting Chairman, National Founders’ Day Committee 





CALIFORNIA—Mrs. C. C. Nosie, State 
Chairman 

A plan found very successful for the auc- 
tion sale of the birthday cake is to have a 
cake with four towers, in each of which is 
a lighted candle. These towers represent 
the four corner-stones of our work: the 
church, the home, the school and the state. 
The auction of the cake is conducted in the 
following manner: the president and secre- 
tary decide on the length of time to be al- 
lowed for this auction. No one else is to 
know the exact time limit. T'wo or three 
ushers receive the 10 cents in money that 
is charged for each bid. The first person 
who makes a bid says, “I will give 10 cents,” 
the next person says, “20 cents,” the next, 
“30 cents,” and so on to the end of the time 
limit. Each person only gives 10 cents to 
the usher, but states the amount she bids in 
order to add up, so that at any moment you 
know how much money you have so far se- 
cured through this auction. The last person 
who happens to bid when the end of the 
time limit is called gets the cake for 10 
cents. The amount of money she will pay 
is not a hardship to anyone, but it amounts 
to a large sum at the end of ten or fifteen 


minutes, especially if the auctioneer is clever 
and keeps the bidding brisk. As an illustra- 
tion: if only ten persons were bidding you 
would receive $1.00; but each person bid- 
ding would only have to spend 10 cents. 
No matter how many bid, the sum collected 
from each one is only 10 cents. 


Cotorapo—Mrs. R. E. WaApHAMs, State 
Chairman 

Pueblo County Council celebrated 
Founders’ Day with a pretty ceremony 
adapted from the annual tree planting of 
the National Congress. 

Circling around a table holding a minia- 
ture oak tree, the president of each of the 
thirty-one local units in the county placed 
at the base of the tree a birthday gift from 
her association, with an appropriate wish 
expressed in rhyme. The state president re- 
ceived the gift in behalf of the State and 
National Congress, and expressing their 
thanks, closed the circle, while all sang our 
new song, “The Tree of the P.-T. A.” 

Later each president acted as hostess to 
her group at a beautifully arranged table 
with “birthday cake, candles and every- 
thing.” 


Your Child and Law 
Observance 


By Ernest L. THuRSTON 


E parents are alive to the threat of 

W the crime waves that are rolling 

and breaking over this broad land 

of ours. We are disturbed especially by the 

mounting crests that represent certain seri- 

ous crimes. We are sobered and saddened 

by the increasing toll they are taking of 
souls and bodies and property. 

Yet the bulk of the wave is not so start- 
ling as the age of the criminal. As crime 
mounts, the age of the malefactor comes 
down. If the tendency continues we may 
shortly face a period when the majority of 
criminals are very young. Already an 
astounding number are under sixteen. This 
means that the undertow of this threaten- 
ing wave is dragging down a host of boys 
and girls who still are nominally under the 
jurisdiction and teaching of the home. 

For the causes of this we have a choice 
wide enough to suit varied tastes and men- 
tal capacities. We may charge it to home 
laxity and faulty family control, to the 
World War, to some law, to the desire for 
ready money for the many things that in 
this age tempt on every hand, to that seem- 
ing “‘spirit in the air” that urges the young 
to get thrills out of life. The fact remains: 
while many hardened criminals are children 
mentally, many children of strong mentality 
are becoming criminal in fact. 

Those of us who touched great masses 
of young people and children during the 
World War know how many of the young- 
sters ate their hearts out because they could 
not get actively into the war area. They re- 
sponded to every demand that could be 
made of them, but their souls were un- 
satisfied. There are men who think the 
present youthful desire for thrill was born 
of that, and that where sound character did 
not protect, many were swung to wrong 
paths to get it. 


But we tremble especially, in the face of 
this problem, because many a boy or girl, 
overthrown by the wave, or caught in its 
backwash, comes from a good home. That 
brings the matter closer home to the read- 
ers of a magazine like this. The problem 
appeals not alone to our general patriotism. 
It hits squarely at the very citadels of our 
own lives. 

What are we parents going to do about 
it? 

The bottom of the situation is not reached 
by deciding that some factor in the life of 
the day is to blame, or that some law is. 
responsible for a stormier sea. Laws seldom 
make criminals. Rather they expose an exist- 
ing yellow streak in certain people who use 
them as an excuse. Thus a law may become 
a searchlight to disclose a menace in the 
citizenry. 

To an exceptional degree American citi- 
zens make their own laws. They have a 
right to stand off and study their workman- 
shin, and to declare, “This is for the greater 
good” ; “That is bad.” And by public opin- 
ion and established process they may undo 
what is bad, or works injustice. There is a 
lawful way to break a law. But until a law 
is so set aside, the good American obeys it. 

That, it seems to me, is a fundamental 
thing we must impress upon our children. 
The good American obeys the Law. The 
chap who does not—deliberately—has a 
yellow streak. He is a traitor to his land. 
He is not playing fair. No youngster likes 
to be called a quitter. In most, the sense of 
fair play and of patriotism is easily appealed 
to. We must selease the patriotic spirit in 
our children into the channel of law and 
order. 

Nothing will be accomplished, however, 
unless precept is backed by parental ex- 
ample. A laughing or joking attitude on 
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the part of the parent toward minor law 
infractions breeds disrespect for vital law. 
The parent who deliberately runs the fam- 
ily automobile beyond the speed limit be- 
fore his child’s eyes holds up the Law to 
ridicule. The parent who uses the mirror 
over his head, not to safeguard following 
traffic, but to see if the motor cop is trail- 
ing, lays a foundation for side-stepping and 
getting-by laws and regulations. Youngsters 
may not follow dad’s example in all things. 
They are quick, however, to refer to him 
as an example when it serves their own 
ends. 

So -we, as parents and good citizens, 
must not trespass on private lands for 
flowers and fruit, or carelessly litter high- 
ways and parks, or leave burning embers 
in our camp fire, or wheedle law officers 
into overlooking infractions or into grant- 
ing some little special privilege. The desire 
for undeserved special privilege too often 
leads to taking privileges without right. In 
all this, if we are not careful, we may sow 
in the child’s mind the seeds of lawlessness. 

Except in rare instances, the right pa- 
rental attitude on law observance is not 
a matter of special argument with the child. 
Argument suggests two or more sides. 
There are not two sides in this matter so 
far as the good citizen is concerned. We 
may smile with our child over some re- 
striction that binds us rather closely, rather 
than rail against it, but we obey the law, 
observe the regulation, because it is the 
square and right thing for a patriotic citi- 
zen to do, and that is all there is to it. 
There are plenty of opportunities to show 
casually, yet convincingly, how law is a 
good thing. 

A respect for home regulations is an ex- 
cellent foundation for respect for Law, 
Home regulation, in the present age and in 
the present temper of our child’s mind, will 
not be over-strict. A few requirements, 
recognized in the observance in good spirit, 
are infinitely better than many ignored and 
flouted. These few will soon be accepted as 
a matter of course. 

Good occupation outside of school hours 
lessens the tendency to lawlessness. Idlers 
contract the disease. Our child, if he has a 
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good hobby, is at least partially immunized. 
The money we parents spend in giving rein 
to good hobbies is moral insurance. The 
radio bug is a helpful insect. The camera 
fever burns out the poison of idle moments. 
Good reading crowds out lawless imagin- 
ings. Our child should have his own sub- 
scription to a live but sound young folks’ 
periodical. There are those which afford 
him vicariously the adventure and excite- 
ment he craves, yet which are absolutely 
sound in the principles of conduct they put 
forth. 

With outside occupation goes right asso- 
ciation. Twice blessed is our child if he has 
a real chum of sound character. Favored, 
too, is the boy or girl who has some or- 
ganized association that takes the place of 
the gang—something like the Boy or Girl 
Scouts, or Campfire Girls, with civic ideals 
and with opportunities for civic service. 

Pocket money our modern child will 
have, whether or no. Obtained too easily, 
or in too large quantity, it is a danger; 
earned, it may be a blessing. As in adult 
life, the good worker is less likely to be at- 
tracted into the Jawless class and is more 
likely to recognize the value of protective 
law. A regular allowance for the child, 
small at first and growing with his needs 
and with his ability to spend wisely, is good, 
provided he renders some return to the 
household for it. This is no longer 
the age of chores, but opportunity for regu- 
lar service may be found, even in a flat. 

Every community offers our child a 
choice of opportunities to earn pocket 
money. Some means he may employ at 
home; others make him responsible to out- 
side people for service rendered. If our child 
is in good health, a little experience in such 
lines is to be encouraged. He learns the 
true value of money and his sense of respon- 
sibility is strengthened. He spends more 
wisely. 

As parents, we must back up the school 
in what it does for our child, in this grave 
matter of law observance. We must make 
the youngster feel that school exists to en- 
rich his life and that he has certain obliga- 
tions to it. It is a community in which he 
has the duties of a citizen. It has its regu- 
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lations, corresponding to the laws of the 
larger state. As a matter of school patrio- 
tism they are to be obeyed. His influence 
in school public opinion must be against 
lawlessness. 

When old enough, our child should know 
that on an average his state and commu- 
nity are paying eight hundred dollars, aside 
from cost of buildings, largely to make him 
a useful and loyal citizen. He must play 
square with the state if he takes its aid. 
That is fair; that is playing the game. Un- 
less there is a yellow streak in him this 
knowledge will strike home and bear fruit 
in a spirit of cooperation and discipline. 

We parents, on our part, must guard 
against our own loose criticism of school 
regulations and acts of school authority, es- 
pecially before our child. If he suffers in- 
justice through the school machinery at any 
time, the only thing to do is to go squarely 
and frankly to the seat of school authority 
and correct the mistake. But we must not 
run down law and regulation as such. 

In many public schools older students co- 
operate in control of lines, in oversight of 
playground order, in guarding street cross- 
ings. By exercise of authority of this type 
for the good of all, our child gains a re- 
spect for law and order. 

So school athletics, if on a high plane, will 
exert a helpful influence on him. They en- 
force discipline and team work, recognition 
of merit, fair play, loyalty. Obedience to 


authority here has its constructive power 
in shaping our child’s attitude toward au- 
thority in the civic field. 

In the class room, too, the direct teaching 
of civics is finding a steadily enlarging place. 
And to the force of this teaching will be 
added more and more the applications 
found in history and school reading. Prin- 
ciples of conduct are more and more em- 
phasized. Our attitude toward all this 
should be friendly, helpful, cooperative. 

We get back to the real foundation— 
character. Every stone of principle we can 
help to lay here gives our child resistive 
power. The more we can keep him from 
even minor infractions of the law, the 
more will he feel himself within a strong 
bulwark, the stronger will be his sense of 
well-being. When he carries around with 
him the secret knowledge of even petty of- 
fenses he feels both weakness and tempta- 
tion; or develops an attitude of laxness to- 
ward law observance that breeds disobedi-- 
ence. He may feel a thrill in stealing two 
or three seconds on the green traffic “Go” 
light, but soon he will demand greater 
thrills that fracture more vital laws. 

Our child, as a rule, loves the flag of our 
country. In his soul he is ready to fight for 
it; is loyal to it. In that flag, blue stands 
for Justice. The Law has for its inner pur- 
pose—Justice. Let us help our child to love 
the Law of the Land as he loves the beau- 
tiful symbol of the Nation. 





Under Our Flag—Little Citizens in Hawaii 











This mother learned to read and write 
while caring for her sick baby 


HE National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has for years cooperated 
with other national organizations in 
coping with the problems of illiteracy and 
feels that it has made a contribution to the 
cause. The Congress has a peculiar part 
in the undertaking. That part is coopera- 
tion with other organizations and develop- 
ment of special methods. The cooperative 
program was efficiently worked out by Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones and Mrs. E. W. Hale, 
successively chairmen of the committee on 
illiteracy. They enabled our membership to 
help materially in the national campaign 
against illiteracy. While our Congress is 
thoroughly in sympathy with the movement 
“To wipe out illiteracy by 1930,” it has 
not committed itself to sponsor directly a 
nation-wide campaign for that purpose. 
That campaign is the special function of 
another organization, the National Illiter- 
acy Crusade, with offices at Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Direc- 
tor. Mrs. Stewart and her organization 
have done a wonderful service to the coun- 
try in awakening people everywhere to the 
menace to our institutions in the existence 
of large numbers of adults who, unable to 
read and write, are handicapped in the ex- 
ercise of the duties of citizenship. The cru- 
sade against ignorance must be fought out 
to the end. 
But more than a crusade is needed; there 
must be special effort by many organiza- 
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Prevent Illiteracy! 


By Watton S. BITTNER 


Manager, Bureau of Education 


Extension, N. C. P.-T. 


tions to build well for a future which will 
be free from illiteracy. That includes a pro- 
gram of prevention. While it is true that 
local parent-teacher associations are often 
in a position to deal directly with the teach- 
ing of adult illiterates, they are in even bet- 
ter position to help prevent the appearance 
of new contingents of unschooled young 
people and adults, to strive toward the 
high goal of universal education. The pe- 
culiar task of parent-teacher associations is 
direct aid in preventing future illiteracy. 

But we have a duty also to perform for 
the illiterate adults in our own commu- 
nities. One of the great merits of our as- 
sociation is its devotion to study and under- 
standing; it is itself a great experiment in 
adult education. Our membership is com- 
mitted to study, to the education of parents, 
adults, ourselves. Logically, then, parents 
who are illiterate must be made fellow mem- 
bers with us, who are not illiterate but are 
still ignorant of what is best for our children 
—fellow members in the local association de- 
voted to study of our common problems. 
It follows that a thorough local organiza- 
tion will include all parents who have chil- 
dren in school and will find means to help 
handicapped adults not only to learn to 
read and write but to appreciate the need 
of education for their children. This will 
involve study of the local situation, careful 
organization, and sympathetic personal co- 
operation, and will bring immediate and 
lasting results. 

This task is not alone a local or indi- 
vidual matter. Each state is likely to have 
different problems to meet. State Branches 
must investigate their own conditions and 
must know the situation in different sec- 
tions. The problem of illiteracy is not the 
same in urban communities as in rural, in 
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one industrial section as i: another, among 
natives as among immigrants. It differs 
with various types of school systems, gov- 
ernmental organizations, and voluntary or- 
ganizations, with the types of laws, es- 
pecially those providing for the schooling 
of youth and the teaching of adults, those 
that regulate child labor, and the employ- 
ment of women. The first step in preven- 
tion is to secure the facts and understand 
them. How can a community deal with its 
illiterates if it does not know who they are, 
if it has no night classes, no teachers avail- 
able for special classes, no place for its 
workers but field, shop, street, or tenement? 
How can a state permanently eradicate il- 
literacy if it is not effectively interested in 
rural education, adult education, workers’ 
education, immigrant and Negro education, 
university extension, library extension, and 
other modern movements? All these new 
types of education, or developments of old 
types, are increasingly important in pre- 
venting illiteracy. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is committed to two especially im- 
portant projects which strike straight at the 
heart of the problem of prevention, even 
though they may seem to be unrelated. 
They are: promotion of school attendance 
laws and child labor laws; and the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities for all 
children. 

With adequate school attendance laws 
and measures to protect children from em- 
ployment danger- 
ous to their health 
and morals, we 
can be assured 
that they will be 
in school or in 
classes where 
they belong; 
that they will be 
under supervision 
where they can 
learn to read and 
write and secure 
the rudiments of 
an education. If 
children need 
work, they also 





need schooling. Work, education and play 
must be intelligently combined. If children 
are kept from school and forced to toil with- 
out education, how can we expect adults to 
appreciate the need of literacy and adult 
education? The work of Parent-Teacher 
Associations through their committees on 
child labor, school attendance, and juvenile 
protection, is of prime importance in the 
drive for a literate citizenship. 

With equalization of opportunity for all 
children, whether in rural or city school 
districts, in Negro, Indian, white, native- 
born or foreign-born communities; we can 
make sure that no more children will grow 
up to be illiterates; and we can prevent 
that continued condition in our country 
where it is possible for adults to believe that 
there is “nothing in education,” that they 
themselves do not need to read or write, 
and that their children need nothing but 
“a chance to turn a penny, the sooner the 
better.” 

Improvement of the administration of 
our school system, provision for adequate 
schooling everywhere, increasing develop- 
ment of citizenship and -Americani- 
zation classes, increasing facilities for in- 
teresting children, youth and adults in 
books and study and learning for its own 
sake, for the joy that comes with apprecia- 
tion of knowledge—all these are not only 
good in themselves but are of first im- 
portance in banishing illiteracy and igno- 
rance for all time to come. We need more 
equal opportuni- 
ties for education 
in order that 
there shall be no 
groups left with- 
‘out education. 

Our association 
can help mate- 
rially in reducing 
the number of 
adult illiterates ; 
it can do far 
more in prevent- 
ing future illiter- 
acy. No child 
shall be left un- 


A Class in a Rural School, North Carolina tutored. 
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PROGRAM FOR LITERACY 


1. Let state officers study the national, 
regional, and particularly, the state situation, 
including: the facts of illiteracy, the type and 
location of illiterates; the organization of the 
school systems, the administration of child labor, 
attendance, and probation laws; the need for 
new legislation such as provision for a census 
of illiterates, an illiteracy commission, or an 
improved education measure. 


2. There should be an understanding of the 
program of agencies already at work on the 
problem: the National Illiteracy Crusade, the 
National Education Association, American 
Legion, League of Women Voters, and others; 
and cooperation with state departments of public 
instruction, commissions or other bodies promot- 
ing educational ventures such as citizenship 
classes, night schools, and adult education 
courses. 


3. State officials should publish their findings, 
the statistical facts and an analysis of the situa- 
tion in the state, as a guide to local associations, 
pointing out the special contributions Parent- 
Teacher Associations can make. They should 
also acquaint the membership with sources of 
information on illiteracy in the country as a 
whole. State University Extension Division and 
state and local libraries can furnish informa- 
tion. The national publications of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers contain materials. The 
National I!iteracy Crusade headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., supplies information. 
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4. State and local associations should have 
combined meetings of various committees in 
order to relate their activities to those of the 
committee on illiteracy. A program discussion 
of illiteracy may well include talks on child 
labor and attendance laws, on equalization of 
educational opportunity, on proposed Federal 
education bills, on adult education, citizenship, 
and other matters of importance in the preven- 
tion of illiteracy. 


5. Local associations should encourage the 
organization of “opportunity classes,” for. the 
teaching of groups of adult illiterates, but al- 
ways in cooperation with | cal units of other 
national organizations. Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions can discover and help certain types of 
illiterates that other organizations may not 
reach. 


6. Assistance should be given school officials 
and organizations locally responsible for the 
literacy campaigns—in locating illiterates, urg- 
ing their attendance at classes, supplying school 
equipment and teachers, and in actual in- 
struction. 

7. Concentrated effort should be put on the 
peculiar task of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
that of giving direct aid to the prevention of 
future illiteracy through the committees on 
illiteracy, citizenship, adult education, and home 
education. But most important of all is the 
realization that measures for the protection of 
children and for their better schooling are the 
essence of a literacy program. 


Social Hygiene Activities 


- By Maser MAxwe.i Jones 
Director, Department of Health, N. C. P.-T. 


The fall months have shown sustained and 
increasing demand for the services of the na- 
tional chairman, Mr. Newell W. Edson, and his 
associate chairman, Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood. 

In October Mrs. Wood, under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Congress and State Board of 
Health, made 45 talks to 14,185 persons. In 
November she made 23 talks in North Carolina 
to 6,085 people, who wish her services for a 
month next year. She also made 16 talks in Ten- 
nessee under the joint auspices of the Tennessee 
Congress and the State Board of Health, a ser- 
vice to extend to December 23. This is the third 
time this state has used Mrs. Wood for a month 
or more. 

Mr. Edson, in addition to various other ser- 
vices to the National Congress, addressed the 
Ohio and Maryland State Conventions, speaking 
to five groups and giving a radio talk at the 
latter meeting. In Ohio the specialist on Parental 
Education put aside her own paper and showed 
the convention audience how Mr. Edson’s cur- 
riculum on boy-girl relationships could be 
worked out through parental education groups. 
It was an unpremeditated piece of teamwork 
that captivated the audience. 

Mr. Edson also attended several conferences 
with officers and chairmen of the National Con- 


gress and conferred with the other chairmen of 
the department of health for the purpose of de- 
veloping a program for the Health Institute in 
connection with the National Convention. 

A state program of social hygiene from Cali- 
fornia indicates forward-looking activity. Social 
Hygiene was featured at the Missouri State Con- 
vention and the distribution begun of loan pack- 
ages of material, 75 such packages being now 
in circulation. 

In Ohio a day and a half institute for parents 
and teachers was held in Cleveland to evaiuate 
materials proposed for integration in grade and 
junior high school curricula. Attendance ~350. 
After a preliminary session the attendants sepa- 
rated into nine groups—one for each grade— 
and it was agreed to continue these nine groups 
to foster programs during the year. 

Since August social hygiene exhibits have 
been forwarded to the following 14 states: 


Arkansas North Dakota 
Maine Ohio 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Minnesota South Carolina 
New Jersey Texas 

New York Virginia 


North Carolina Wyoming 











“The Interpreter” 


How the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers Used a Pageant to Explain the 
Seven Cardinal Objectives of Education 


I 
By WILLIAM H. WRANEK, Jr. 


Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Wranek is Director of Publicity for the University of Virginia. He 


also conducted the publicity for the pageant and to him is due unlimited appreciation for the 
State and National interest in this dramatic production. 


ANY are the methods by which ab- 
Men ideas may. be expressed in 

concrete form, but for so doing 
there can be hardly a better way than dra- 
matic presentation. It was the pageant form 
that was chosen by the Virginia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers when this state 
branch of the great international organiza- 
tion sought to make more clear their seven 
cardinal objectives of education. 

Like so many great things, this pageant 
had a small beginning. From a sudden, 
happy thought in the mind of one woman, 
it grew to touch the lives of thousands in 
the Old Dominion, and it gives promise 
of reaching out to hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and boys and girls in 
all parts of the world. 

Mrs. Harry Semones, wife of a physician 
in Roanoke, had headed the Parent-Teacher 
movement in Virginia since it started more 


than seven years ago. Her last official act 
as state president was the staging of a 
dramatic spectacle which would explain to 
the people of Virginia the ideals behind 
the organization for which they had la- 
bored, and she rested none by day and little 
by night until Friday, August 3, when 
“The Interpreter,” with a cast of almost 
one thousand, was presented in the MclIn- 
tire Amphitheatre of the University of 
Virginia before an audience that numbered 
well above five thousand. 

The University of Virginia had been 
selected as the place for the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in order that the 
delegates might attend the second Institute 
of Public Affairs held at the University. 
In 1920 Mrs. Semones had seen the McIn- 
tire Amphitheatre dedicated with a great 
pageant and she knew that it would be 
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difficult to find a better setting for an out- 
of-door drama than this open air stage. 
Consequently, the first step was to secure 
the cooperation of Dr. Charles G. Maphis, 
dean of the Summer Quarter of the Uni- 
versity. 

The next problem was to find a drama 
suitable for this time and place. Mrs. 
Semones was not long in deciding that it 
would be necessary to have an original 
pageant prepared. At the suggestion of 
John W. Faust, this task was assigned to 
Miss Lucy Barton, a pupil of Thomas 
Wood Stevens, author of the Virginia His- 
torical Pageant given in Richmond in May, 
1922. Miss Barton did most excellent work 
in something like record time. 

The success of the Virginia Historical 
Pageant had de- 
pended in a large 
measure upon A. 
Winfield Hoeny, 
formerly a Shake- 
spearean actor, who 
had later returned 
to the professional 
stage where he has 
won recognition as 
America’s foremost 
interpreter of Bib- 
lical drama. To 
Mr. Hoeny Mrs. 
Semones_ turned 
when she sought an 
actor for the name 
part of the produc- 
tion. 

All this was merely 
putting in the foun- 
dation. The really 
hard work was still 
ahead. Cooperation 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
City of Charlottes- 
ville, in which the 
University of Vir- 
ginia is situated, was 
sought and secured. 
F. E. Merrifield, its 
president, accepted 
the general chair- 





The Interpreter (Mr. A. Winfield Hoeny) 
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manship of the pageant committee; T. 
Carlisle Crump, its secretary, lent his aid 
in organization and a group of Char- 
lottesville business men definitely cooper- 
ated. 

When Miss Barton arrived, rehearsals 
started and a large group of women began 
to make the costumes for the hundreds of 
actors. ‘The Charlottesville Municipal 
Band agreed to furnish the music. The Vir- 
ginia Public Service Corporation undertook 
to look after the lighting and an expert was 
sent on the job. Stages were constructed 
at different levels as required to carry out 
Miss Barton’s plans, and Mr. Hoeny 
drilled the few characters who had speak- 
ing parts so that every word spoken might 
be heard all over the amphitheatre. This 

_. training and these 
actors merited the 
unanimous approval 
they received. Miss 
Barton, who super- 
vised the staging, 
was assisted in drill- 
ing groups and in- 
dividuals by faculty 
members from the 
University Summer 
Quarter and by local 
workers. 

There were 
hitches, of course, 
but they were not 
serious, and every- 
thing and everybody 
was in readiness 
when the night of 
August 3 came 
around, clear, not 
too warm, with a 
full moon that rose 
over the treetops 
just as the pageant 
reached its climax. 

In preparation for 
the pageant a high 
dais, approached by 
“steps in front and at 
the sides, had been 
built in the center of 
the great concrete 
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stage of the amphitheatre. On this was 
placed the throne of Education. To the 
left of the central stage, higher and some- 
what nearer the audience, was a platform 
for the Interpreter and for the Family. On 
the right and below was a smaller stage 
for the Street. 

There were eight speaking parts. First 
was the Interpreter, wonderfully portrayed 
by Mr. Hoeny. Much of the success of the 
pageant was due to the way in which he 
delineated this character, who helps the 
perplexed parents solve some of the prob- 
lems that confront them in bringing up 
their children. 

In the Family are the young Father and 
Mother. These call first upon the Teacher, 
a young woman, and later upon the Citi- 
zen, a business man of nearer middle age. 
Education is represented by a woman. The 
Street, the villain of the piece, is a sinister 
figure, needing an athlete for proper inter- 
pretation. 

The prologue, played with only the left 
hand stage lighted, discovers the Father 
and the Mother discussing what to do with 
the Children. The Teacher enters from one 
side of the grassy foreground and as she 
nears, the Father calls to her. She comes 
to the defense of the children, but adds 
that the schools can do little unless the 
parents help. 

“Really something ought to be done. 
There ought to be a law,” says the Father. 
At this point, The Citizen enters. He is 
busy and can spare only a moment. When 
schools are mentioned, he wants to leave, 
for he fears he may be asked to pay more 
taxes. All admit that there is a problem, 
but no one knows what to do. “What we 
need is some one to explain us to each 
other!” the Father exclaims. 

“I am that Interpreter!” The voice 
comes from without, a curtain parts and 
The Interpreter appears. He continues, 
“Father, Mother, Teacher, Citizen, I can 
teach you to speak the same language be- 
cause of your common interest—the Child. 
Are the children to have right training un- 
der parents and teacher, or under that 
ever-present schoolmaster, the Street?” 
Here The Street makes his appearance, 
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preceded by two boys who roll into position 
the barrel on which he sits throughout most 
of the action. With him are a score of boys 
and girls with other street characters; a 
man driving a fruit wagon, an organ 
grinder with his monkey, gypsies, a Sal- 
vation Army group and the tough guy. The 
less harmful aspects of street life are shown 
in the action before the group moves off. 

Then, in contrast to this, is shown the 
first episode, “Creating the Home,” a vis- 
ualization of the first of the seven cardinal 
objectives of education as recognized by 
the Parent-Teacher Association—Worthy 
Home Membership. 

Eros enters with Psyche; he woos her 
and they dance together. Youths and 
maidens come and join in the movement 
and from this company are selected two 
lovers who are led by Eros and Psyche to 
the feet of Education. In misty half-light are 
seen the figures of the unborn children, two 
of whom are added to the little family 
group. “Go into the world,” they are ad- 
monished by Education, “there to enrich it 
by your loyalty, steadfastness, serenity.” 

The Interpreter tells the Citizen that 
he may now see what school and home can 
do for health. This second episode, “Health 
for Every Child,” includes the tooth-brush 
brigade, the posture boys, the rockabye 
ladies, and the sunbeams. It closes with a 
tableau of the wise use of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. 

“Tools for Living and Learning” appear 
in episode three. The teachers of all grades 
are followed by the simple tools, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and by other char- 
acters such as pen, ink, and pencil. There 


‘is a_ drill of letters and of numbers. The 


episode closes with a procession of historical 
characters tracing the passing centuries 
from ancient days to the Great War. 

The Street has his inning again and 
shows what can be done with the same tools. 
Lurid movie posters attract the children, 
as do flaming headlines in a yellow journal. 
They are shown gambling, fighting, even 
stealing fruit from the push cart. The 
Street. shows clearly how he can apply 
knowledge if given an opportunity. 

In episode four, “Awakening to the 
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Call,” the audience sees Education nodding, 
the teachers asleep, and the children list- 
lessly dull. They all begin to awaken when 
the astrologer, the phrenologist, the crystal- 
gazer and the quack psychologist come in. 
But The Interpreter tells the parents that 
these are not the proper guides and a sum- 
mons goes out for the vocations. Represen- 
tatives of all the professions, industries, 
and commercial and agricultural pursuits 
throng toward Education’s throne, and the 
children are led to these for guidance. 

An interruption comes from The Street, 
who shows how the children spend their 
time out of school. The risks of false ideals, 
loafing, and dangerous play in the street 
are shown. An accident occurs off stage 
and the scene ends when the ambulance ap- 
pears. 

“Right Use of Leisure” is shown in 
episode five, but after the children are 
shown playing games, dancing and picnick- 
ing, there is a final word from The Street. 
When he shows how the children may 
learn all manner of lawlessness, the Mother 
seeks to have him banished. He agrees to 
go, but reminds her that he will always 
be just around the corner. 

“Ever-widening Loyalties” are shown in 
episode six. The family expands into the 
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community, the community into the state 
and the state into the nation. Here enter 
the children from the foreign lands, march- 
ing to join America. 

The Pageant comes to a colorful climax 
in the final episode, “Toward the High- 
est.”” Lights center upon the throne of Edu- 
cation, and she is joined by Religion, ap- 
pearing in three forms, the Hebrew, the 
Catholic, and the Protestant. As the char- 
acters from all earlier episodes re-enter, the 
lights gradually fade. In one remaining 
center, the face of The Interpreter appears, 
and with great dramatic climax, he reads 
a part of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” As 
the last words are reached, the lights spot 
out the Stars and Stripes waving in a night 
breeze high over all. And as the musicians 
burst forth in a triumphant air, the pageant 
ends. 

Although this pageant was written to be 
produced before Virginians, it could be pre- 
sented in any state in the union with almost 
no alterations in the script. Only in episode 
six would it be necessary to make a change 
and here the communities of another com- 
monwealth could be substituted for those 
of the Old Dominion. The remainder from 
first to last could be given just as it was 
presented at the University of Virginia. 


' 
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The Challenge of Youth to the 


Community 


By Mrs. Ira L. Cain 
Texas State Chairman of Juvenile Protection 


FOREWORD 


The work of the Juvenile Protection Committee covers every form of exploitation of 


children. 
Commercialized Amusements. 


This has many aspects, most of which can be grouped under Child Labor and 


We shall this year study the effect of motion pictures both on the screen and in the 
audience, street carnivals, indecent literature, postal cards and songs, dance halls, pool rooms 


and road houses. 


We must compare the quality of recreation supplied by schools, churches and 
private organizations with that which is furnished by commercial interests. 


We must work 


for the establishment of Juvenile Courts in every county, for mothers’ pensions and for the 
right kind of state homes for children—orphanages and detention homes. 


The following article touches so many phases of Juvenile Protection that we have asked 


the editor of CHILD WELFARE for the privilege of printing it. 


Mrs. Cain’s grasp of the 


subject and her understanding of the perils with which we adults surround children is so keen 


that we consider her article very helpful. 


Mary L. LANGwortny, 


Chairman, National Committee on Juvenile Protection. 


itself chiefly with the youth that has al- 

ready become delinquent ; it is not a cur- 
ative measure; but rather it is just what the 
name implies, an effort to protect all chil- 
dren so that not so many will become de- 
linquent. 

Juvenile Protection would give every 
child a favorable environment for normal 
wholesome growth. It is the “stitch in 
time which saves nine”; the “ounce of pre- 
vention” which is so much better than the 
“pound of cure.” It means closing the door 
of the sheepfold before the wolf enters to 
despoil the flock; it means recognizing the 
divine right of every child to a chance to 
develop physically, mentally, and spiritually ; 
it means building a firm, sound, strong and 
true foundation upon which the temple of 
manhood and womanhood may be erected. 

Juvenile Protection does not close its 
eyes and refuse to see the existence of evil. 
On the contrary it is the purpose of this 
phase of child welfare to be awake, 
aware, informed, prepared—and not afraid 
to act; to see conditions as they are and 
seek to better them; to know the laws as 
they exist and seek to enforce them; to 
find the spiritual hazards in the home, the 
school, and the community and seek to cor- 
rect them. 


Jit Protection does not concern 


Its purpose is to love and study the child 
and try to understand him; to discover all 
agencies for child protection and strive to 
cooperate with them; to foster all things 
tending to better and more wholesome life 
at home, at school and in the community ; 
to arouse parents to the great need of 
Youth today, and to the wonderful oppor- 
tunity, responsibility and privilege of parent- 
hood; to promote a general demand for 
clean life and purer atmosphere in the com- 
munity—and a stronger sentiment for 
higher ideals, finer morals, and saner liv- 
ing, and to secure these aims through the 
cooperation of an awakened parenthood ; 
realizing that one alone can do nothing, 
but an awakened community can accom- 
plish any thing it wants for the good of its 
youth, if it-has leadership and cooperation. 

Juvenile Protection. does not point the 


.finger of reproach at the boy who has “gone 


wrong,” nor at the pitiful cowering ig- 
norant little girl who has been “found 
in sin,” but we want to ask why this 
boy has gone to the bad, and who 
is responsible for the soiled and wasted 
soul of this ruined girl? When we 
begin to. seek the causes of delinquency, 
in a majority of cases investigation leads us 
right back into the home from which. the 
child came. Then when we ask “What is 
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wrong with our young people today?” we 
will find the answer under “What is wrong 
with our homes and our community life.” 
The challenge of childhood to the com- 
munity is a challenge to the parents as 
citizens, a challenge to accept civic respon- 
sibilities—to say in effect, “My duty as a 
parent extends beyond my home. It de- 
mands that I be also a good citizen, that 
I lend my influence to every effort tending 
to make the community a better place for 
children and young people; that I encour- 
age respect for law by myself observing 
law; that I be the sort of citizen I should 
like my son to be; that I take an interest 
in the young life of my town and help to 
make the community atmosphere clean and 
wholesome, with no foul and corrupt in- 
fluences ; that I have a very vital interest in 
the schools and know the sort of men and 
women who teach in them; that I strive to 
guide my child into the comfort and joy 
of a sincere church relationship and a con- 
sciousness of God in his personal life; that 
I do not so often tel] him what to be, but 
be that thing myself, realizing that living 
an ideal is far better than merely preach- 
ing it. And when I have done all this I 
have done no more than my duty as a 
parent. 

How many of us have done all this? 
How can I, the parent, hope to keep my 
own children from the influence of unclean 
literature if I, the citizen, make no effort 
to prevent the sale of vile and salacious 
magazines in my community? Now you- 
who complain of having nothing to do in 
your associations, here is a good place to 
begin—at the magazine stands in your town. 
Have you observed that a magazine stand 
is always to be found near a school build- 
ing? Have you noticed the class of maga- 
zines it offers the children? Have you 
asked the dealer what he sells in greatest 
number to boys and girls? 

They are talking about “mental hygiene” 
today, and it is high time we began to 
realize that a child’s mind is susceptible to 
disease as well as his body; that a mind fed 
on garbage-can literature is sure to become 
foul and unhealthy and diseased ; and let us 
not forget that mental disease is worse than 
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physical disease, for “as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” 

The young life in any town should chal- 
lenge the community to provide clean maga- 
zines and decent shows, as well as super- 
vised parks for play and undefiled water in 
the swimming pools. Two years ago I — 
visited a city which was excited to a high 
pitch by the discovery that a certain swim- 
ming pool was not sanitary. The water 
had been found to contain germs of a very 
dangerous disease and a number of children 
who frequented the pool were near the 
point of death. Drastic action was taken, 
the pool was condemned and closed, the pro- 
prietor was severely censured both in pub- 
lic and private. 

Just a half mile away from this pool a 
carnival was in full swing. There were 
things being done and shown in that carni- 
val which not only resulted in unspeakable 
disease but which poisoned the minds and 
wrecked the morals of the young people 
who were touched by its influence. The 
carnival was thronged every night and the 
same parents who had asserted their right 
to close a swimming pool which menaced 
their children’s health, shrugged their 
shoulders and said they “couldn’t do any 
thing” about the carnival which was offer- 
ing pollution to body, mind and soul. 

Many communities tolerate very late 
parties for boys and girls of high school 
age, and I do not need to dwell on the 
evils growing out of late parties, night 
swimming parties and automobile rides. 
Now one mother alone can do nothing to 
correct this evil, but all the mothers of a 
group can get together and agree that the 
evening parties must be over at a certain 
hour, so that every boy and girl can be at 
home by, say, 11.00 o’clock—and if they 
have enough moral backbone to stick to it 
—something can be done! The main 
trouble with us as parents today is incon- 
sistency and lack of backbone. 

All over our country cities are organ- 
izing “safety councils” to eliminate danger 
and make life safe on the streets and high- 
ways. This is right and proper, and the 
movement has come about as a direct re- 
sult of increased traffic and the great num- 
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ber of accidents where people have been 
run over, knocked down, crippled or killed 
by careless or incompetent drivers. But is 
it consistent to make laws and regulations 
which protect a child from physical harm 
and give no thought to the dangers which 
would destroy his soul? 

Last year in a certain community two 
boys were run over and killed by a third 
boy who was driving a car while drunk on 
bootleg whiskey. The people were aroused 
to a frenzy of indignation ; crowds gathered 
on street corners and grown men worked 
themselves into a fury of resentment against 
the youth who had thus destroyed two 
young lives. Many of them would have 
done him personal injury, and there were 
some who said, “Anybody as careless as 
that ought to be hung”! 

Some one who had cooler judgment 
looked about and asked a few questions; 
and lo! the man who was so loudly de- 
manding vengeance was the owner of the 
road house which had sold the bootleg whis- 
key; the whiskey that had made one boy 
a double killer; the whiskey the other two 
lads were seeking when they met their 
death! Who was the guilty party then, my 
friends? Certainly not the drunken boy 
who held the wheel in his trembling and 
uncertain grasp, but the community which 
tolerated the existence of a road house 
which had no other purpose than to de- 
bauch its own youth! 

Juvenile Protection is a “safety council” 
which would have closed that road house 
before any youth had been defiled by its 
drink or killed by its influence. 

Why make so much effort to save a child 
from bodily harm on the street and close 
our eyes to the greater danger which lurks 
and lures up some dark stairway, around 
some corner down the alley, or in the shut- 
tered basement of’some tall and seemingly 
respectable building? There are far greater 
dangers awaiting our young people today 
than the hurried cars at the street crossing 
—and polluted morals are far more to be 


The teacher—whether mother, priest, 


feared than a broken leg or a blinded eye. 
What strange inconsistency it is that makes 
us shrink with horror from a scarred or 
twisted body, and ignore the evils which 
twist the morals and scar the soul! 

In every community there are two op- 
posing influences which make and mold 
public sentiment. On the one side is that 
influence which goes out like a blessing 
from parents who are aware of their duty 
to their children, whose homes represent 
high ideals and clean morals and high 
spiritual standards, the parents who make 
possible good schools, active and friendly 
helpfulness to the unfortunate, strong and 
faithful Church membership; God fearing, 
law respecting and law abiding citizens. 

On the other side we have, always like 
a curse, a criminal and lawless element in- 
creased by the ignorant and by the men- 
tally and spiritually defective; an element 
which puts gain above good, money above 
morals, might above right and license above 
law. 

Which element controls your community 
and mine? 

Too often we think and speak of the 
community as though it were something 
separate, having a distinct and different 
entity ; a sinister power with which the best 
homes must cope. We fail to remember 
that the power a community wields is only 
the power of the homes it represents. The 
men who govern a city as Mayor, Com- 
missioners, Chief of Police, Judges and at- 
tachés of court are the same men who 
are fathers, brothers and uncles in the 
homes; teachers in the schools and Sunday 
schools, and elders, deacons, stewards and 
ministers in the churches! We are the com- 
munity. 

Then let us cooperate, to the end that 
every child shall have a clean and safe en- 
vironment in which to live and grow. 
When we have done this we will have an- 
swered the “challenge of childhood” and 
every youth will have a chance to be his 
best! 


or schoolmaster—is the real maker of his- 


tory; rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work out the possibilities of cooperation or 


conflict the teacher creates—H. G. Wells. 


‘ 








The Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED Kine Rucc 


Again Miss Hollingworth speaks wisely when 
she urges parents to begin to study the 
adolescent period while their children are still 
small. “The maximum gain is to be achieved 
when adolescence is foreseen in the rearing of 
the infant and the child.” The most obvious 
merit of this treatise on the psychology of the 
transition years is its simple, everyday tone. 
hee Ls The author writes about life as we see it, about 

“Common Sense in Education,” by Bernard normal young people and normal parents, not 
Iddings Bell. New York: William Morrow & about psychopathic cases. Though she begins 
Co. $2.50. . with the biological and ethnological aspects of 

“The Piece Bag Book,” by Anna L. Blauvelt. adolescence, even there she is not too technical, 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.60. and she soon gets at the practical problems of 

“Beginning to Garden,” by Helena Page the period, such as being weaned from the 
Wodell. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.75. family, going to work, mating, finding out what 

* * * life means, growing up to manhood and woman- 

Family Life Today is made up of papers pre- hood. It really seems as if this was one of 
sented at a conference held a year ago in’ the few books that will prove to be as useful 
Buffalo, in celebration of the fiftieth anniver- as they set out to be. 
sary of family social work in America. The * * * 


family is here examined from the viewpoint of Dr. Bell, who is Warden of St. Stephen’s Col- 
the charity worker, but considerable effort has lege, Columbia University, begins his Common 
been made to put the emphasis not on family Sense in Education with a definition of what 
welfare work, as organized charity is now education must include, namely, an understand- 
called, but on the family. Such subjects as the ing of oneself, of one’s world, of God, and of 
biological basis of the family, its social heritage, the relationship between the three. Then he ex- 
sound highly technical, but many of the papers amines the needs of youth all along the way, 
are within range of the lay reader. Dr. Ernest from the first hungers of childhood and the 
R. Groves, for instance, writes in his usual problems of adolescence, up to the choice of a 
direct and lucid style a paper on “Education school and college. There are several chapters 
for Family Life.” Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in of concrete and up-to-date advice and informa- 
“A Challenge,” presents a plea for more cour- tion for parents and a plea for criticism of edu- 
age and confidence on the part of parents. cation on the part of intelligent fathers and 
“Don’t be so apprehensive, don’t lose the glory mothers. Dr. Bell is liberal but nut radical, and 


of parenthood,” she urges. As an old slogan he addresses his sound and interesting book 
used to be “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” so let our directly to parents. 




















Rich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

“The Psychology of the Adolescent,” by 

Leta S. Hollingworth. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. $2.50. 


ee Pres: Lire Topay,” edited by Margaret E. 


device be, “Free and Happy Homes or Bust.” a 

Several papers deal primarily with the fam- M , : 
rs ; : others with restless youngsters on their 
ily in general, rather than with the family that ; 
has got into the condition where it needs out- hands may find busy work for them in some one 


. mu Than : ° » Of the Work and Play Books. Of these I have 
side aid. ‘The Family and Its. Neighborhood, seen The Piece Bag Book, by Anna L. Blauvelt, 
by Frederick May Eliot, “Religion and Fam- ‘nee 
; nt beng a 7 and Beginning to Garden, by Helena Page 
ily Life,’ by Rufus M. Jones, and “New Use 3 : ‘ 

: 3 gaaee: , Wodell. The former encourages little girls to 
of Leisure,” by Karl de Schweinitz, give con- : : 
structive suggestions for all parents, as their learn to sew by suggesting things that they can 
ttl Pir. : er make for their dolls and their playhouses. The 
—Tr / * 8 latter sets beginners on the path to garden- 
In her preface to The Psychology of Adoles- ing by telling how to make simple flower and 
cence Leta Hollingworth has touched upon one vegetable plots, and other less ordinary kinds of 
of the most important reasons why a parent gardens—wild, shady, water, rock or box, cold 
needs to read a book of this kind. She says, frames or even earthless gardens. Besides the 
“Above all, in order to have an impersonal — two books that I have examined there are three 
guide to the revision of their own habits of other Work and Play Books: Your Workshop, by 
acting toward the changing child, parents and Edna Plimpton ($1.50); Playing with Clay, by 
teachers require a verbal formulation of the Ida M. Wheeler ($2.00); and With Scissors 
chief facts about these ambiguous years of life, and Paste, by Leila M. Wilhelm ($1.75). All of 
when the boy or girl is neither child nor these are based on practical experience. “Every- 
adult, but a mixture of both.” “A verbal forma- thing has been tried out successfully with chil- 
tion” is significant. One of the greatest hin- dren,” the publishers say. They offer directions 
drances in the way of talking over the problems for constructive play for children from six to 
of young people with them is the lack of a_ eight years of age, or in the case of the garden 
proper vocabulary. book for those a couple of years older. 
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Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, PuH.D. 


Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


Parents Who Rob Their Children of Responsibility 


66 W DON’T want my child to make the sac- 
| rifices which I had to make.” Such is the 
remark one often hears from parents 
who have been successful from a profes- 
sional or economic point of view. How 
foolish such a statement is! If these parents 
were more sensible they would wish they 
could find normal ways of creating situa- 
tions in which their children would have 
to meet heavy responsibilities and to make 
personal sacrifices. | wonder how many 
parents who have climbed at the cost of 
tremendous struggle and self-sacrifice, have 
children who do nearly as well as their 
parents did. 

Perhaps the parent who pities himself 
for all his past struggles gets a kind of 
subtle satisfaction when he guarantees his 
child freedom from the hardships he has 
faced. He proves himself a victor when he 
has risen so far as to be able to bestow 
ease, and freedom from privation. In a way, 
he has climbed to a height of power and 
independence. The child of his flesh and 
blood now enjoys the pleasures he had 
longed for in his own childhood, pleasures 
which, if he had enjoyed, he never might 
have achieved, perhaps, what he did achieve. 
And he is now bestowing these rare gifts 
upon his child! No; he is robbing him of 
the richest gift he can bestow, he is rob- 
bing him of the readiness to sacrifice, to 
do hard things, and to bear responsibility. 

Those very parents who would shield 
their children from rigorous hardships, 
want these same children to be fitted to 
“go it alone.” There are not many parents 
who purposely would rob their children of 
responsibility. They are not deliberate 
thieves as they break into character, steal- 
ing precious qualities of good. But they 
rob their children, just the same. All of us 
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are robbers, in a sense. All of us are problem 
parents. Who can claim never to have 
snatched responsibility from his children? 
Why have we done so? For immediate 
self-satisfaction, is the answer. We nearly 
always act in terms: of here and now. We 
seek immediate pleasure and we avoid im- 
mediate discomfort. 

We like to see our children smile. We 
enjoy their instant delight. We dislike to 
see them frown and cry. We dread their 
evidence of momentary pain. The child of 
ten may linger over the “funnies” in the 
morning till the last minute, when, all ex- 
cited, she can’t find her scarf, or gloves, or 
books. She is distressed lest she may be 
late. We do not want her to suffer, even 
through her own negligence, so we join 
in the excited search and help to push her 
out the door. Safe on time this morning! 
About as surely as next morning comes, the 
same performance is repeated. Perhaps the 
child goes off. without her music roll. 
Twenty minutes after she has gone we fol- 
low her with it. We just can’t bear to 
think of her grief when she discovers that 
she does not have it. The boy of twelve 
must have a book report completed by the 
23rd. He has a teacher who does not ex- 
cuse procrastination in his pupils. (Too bad 
all children cannot be.blessed with teachers 
who hold: them up to strict but reasonable 
requirements!) Perhaps we know about 
this teacher’s habits. We dread to have our 
boy face uncomfortable consequences. We 
relieve him, therefore, of the responsibility 
of getting at the book on time. We remind 
him twenty times, perhaps fifty times, and 
keep at him until we are sure he will es- 
cape the result of his own negligence. We 
do not give him-the opportunity to escape 
alone. Repeatedly we step in to shield our 
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children from the natural consequences of 
their shortcomings. We teach them to put 
off unpleasant tasks, to avoid doing things 
which call for effort ; we teach them to run 
away from responsibility; and we so teach 
them because such teaching gives us 
temporary satisfaction. 

We, too, run away from temporary pain, 
escaping into paths of least resistance. ‘To 
teach our children to do things is, at the 
time, much harder than to do those things 
ourselves. We can put the mittens and 
rubbers on the five-year-old in one-twentieth 
of the time it takes to show him how to 
do those things himself. It may not occur to 
us that when he has learned, we literally 
have freed ourselves from hours of work 
in the future. But the future almost never 
comes to our attention. The immediate 
present is our sole concern. Worse still, the 
education of our child is wholly overlooked. 
We just go on doing things for him now, 
without considering his character. We make 
the child dependent upon us. The wonder is 
that so many children ever do grow up to 
be self-supporting. 

We have considerable confidence, of 
course, concerning what we can do for our 
children. We assume that they are not 
likely ever to do things as well as we can 
do them. Indeed, we might lose a good deal 
of pleasure were we to discover that our 
children could do such things as well alone. 
We like to feel indispensable, to feel that 
the world could hardly move along with- 
out us. 

Many a child is washed before he goes 
to school. Perhaps ten thousand necks, and 
twice as many ears, of children over nine 
years old were washed by mothers on last 
Wednesday morning in your city; certainly 
in your state. “If 1 don’t wash them my- 
self,” the mother says, “I never can be sure 
they will be clean!’ How absurd! 

If you would like to make your child of 
school age responsible for personal cleanli- 
ness, let him be his own “scrubwoman.” 
You be the inspector. Don’t let him pass 
until he measures up to the definite stand- 
ards you have set. If he is not clean 
enough, he must go back for more self- 
scrubbing. Take the attitude that it makes 
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no difference to you how often he must re- 
turn to the bath. If he grows angry, you 
are not at all concerned. Be as calm and as 
matter-of-fact as a machine, and just as free 
from wobble. There need be no lecturing, 
no admonitions, no scolding. Pretty séon 
the child will adapt himself to the in- 
evitable, his grief will disappear, his going- 
back will cease. He will develop foresight. 
He will play safe, and make the first 
scrubbing good enough to pass. 

We parents are creatures of habit. We 
tend to think and do as we have thought 
and done before. Our children grow up 
rapidly; we, very slowly. We still uncon- 
sciously act toward the child of five as if 
she were only two. Toward the child of ten 
we behave as if she were only five or six, 
and toward the child of fifteen as if she 
were only ten. 

Nearly always we assume that our chil- 
dren know less and can do less than they 
really can. We find ourselves making choices 
and decisions for them, not allowing them 
to exercise such judgment for themselves. 
We become officious; we butt in; we an- 
swer questions which have been addressed 
to them. If some one asks your girl of nine 
about her success in school you are almost 
sure to answer for your child. Even children 
of school age rarely get the opportunity to 
answer to the question, “How old are you?” 
Parents quite generally give answers even 
to such simple questions, adding, as a rule, 
several statements’ about the child which 
the child could easily give alone. Most chil- 
dren are annoyed by such suggestion of 
being infantile. The danger comes when 
they cease to be annoyed. Unfortunately, 
some by and by grow used to having others 
think and talk for them; a few, indeed, get 
satisfaction from such treatment. They are 
always dependent upon others. They can do 
nothing for themselves. All their life they 
are parasites. 

Beginning with the baby, let him do 
things for himself. As soon as he can handle 
objects, provide him with proper play- 
things, and allow him to amuse himself. 
When he begins to put things together, to 
create, express appreciation of his achieve- 
ment; celebrate success in him so that he 
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will go on creating and amusing himself. 
Let him feed himself as soon as possible, 
even if some cereal and carrots get into his 
ears. Let him early wash his hands and 
face alone, have a basin within easy reach, 
and a low mirror in which he can see him- 
self and know when his face is clean. 

A baby of two or three likes to help dress 
himself. Even if it takes time, let him have 
the opportunity to learn. Make his clothes 
as simple as possible, with a few buttons 
not too small. As soon as he can walk, have 
a low place for his cap and coat which he 
can reach and, as soon as possible, let him 
put these things in place. Also have a shelf 
and basket for his books and toys. 

Almost every child has a number of gar- 
ments. Place several clean ones where he 
can choose. Then let him decide which one 
he shall wear today. As soon as the child 
can talk, let him answer every question 
put to him. Don’t be so rude as to answer 
for him, ‘nor so immoral as to steal away 
his opportunity to make judgments and ex- 
press himself; in short, to learn responsi- 
bility. 

Make the child feel comfortable when 
he speaks. Listen patiently. Never laugh at 
his remarks. Don’t suggest any fear that he 
will say something wrong, or that you will 
be embarrassed by his speech. When he be- 
gins to explain something of interest to him, 
let him go on and be responsible for the 
conversation which he has begun. If you 
interrupt and “explain,” you suggest to him 
that he is unable to be responsible for his 
own thinking and for his own conversation 
and expression. 

When your child is confronted by ex- 
periences in which he must make decisions, 
don’t scold him later for having made judg- 
ments which you would not have made. 
Never be guilty of saying “I should think 
you would have known better.” Instead, 
try to make the child see that you are glad 
that he shouldered responsibility. Unless his 
decision is likely to have a very serious ef- 
fect upon future experiences, let the matter 
pass. Otherwise quietly show the child, 
without the slightest suggestion of rebuke, 
what would have been a better choice. 

In matters of routine, make the child 


responsible. If you always tell the child 
when to come in off the street, when to go 
to bed, when to go to school or, worse still, 
if you tell him ill he comes in, till he goes 
to bed, till he goes to school, you are awful 
robbers of responsibility. 

The child of school age can be made re- 
sponsible for telling himself when to come 
in from play, when to go to bed, when to 
go to school, when to “practice,” when to 
do homework. If you tell a child until he ° 
does these things, or even when to do 
them, he learns no responsibility. Besides, 
he and you become exceedingly annoyed. 

To avoid such annoyances, make all 
routine matters very definite. Provide a 
clock, a watch, or some other objective help. 
Then hold the child responsible. Once the 
particular activity is defined with no un- 
certainty, hold the child accountable, but 
celebrate success. Upon the first failure pre- 
scribe a definite, workable, effective penalty 
which will involve no _ tongue-activity. 
Then, as nearly like a mute as possible, carry 
through your plans. Let there be no excep- 
tions. Don’t prove to be a liar. Have a 
spine. Show some character. But remember ; 
there must be no words if you are to suc- 
ceed, no smoke, no fire, no heat, no emotion. 
All must be calm. You must be master of 
yourself. 

Many parents manifest considerable con- 
cern about prescribed duties for their chil- 
dren. Some seem to think there is rare 
virtue in having to serve time, and to do a 
lot of home drudgery. There is no value in 
mere drudgery. On its account the child 
may learn, indeed, to avoid good habits of 
industry. 

Of course the child whose parents treat it 
as a personality to be respected, treat it as 
nearly like a grown up as possible, with 
courtesy and consideration, fairly arid justly, 
will voluntarily step in and do what his 
hands find to do. But it is about the child 
whose help is not really needed by the hame 
that we are here concerned, the child to 
whom parents wish to assign some duties 
merely for the child’s own sake. 

In the first place, the child who at 
school keeps up with her work, taking full 
responsibility for being there on time, for 
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doing all her homework, may be bearing 
a fair weight of responsibility. Remember 
that her school work is her most im- 
portant program. It may be that you will 
want her to take on some home duties. 
Certainly every child over six or eight 
should have at least one specific duty, one 
that he will do and do well without ever 
being told. For a child to do a job at 
home each day which takes only five min- 
utes, and to do it without a reminder from 
any one, is to get more moral training than 
if she were to work two hours a day, al- 
ways being told or retold just what to do 
and when to do it. The child who is 
hounded from one chore to another gets no 
training in responsibility. 

Budget your child’s time as you would 
budget his money. In that, provide free 
time for play which will never be infringed 
upon unless on critical occasions. Except for 
very, very rare emergencies, he ought to 
know weeks ahead what he will have to do 
on a certain afternoon. His regular tasks 
should be definite as to time and other re- 
quirements. There must be no doubts, no 
uncertainties. Once a new job is launched, 
make careful check so that the child mea- 
sures up exactly from the start. Thereafter 
do not grow too optimistic. Frequent 
checks are necessary. 

Teach your child the use of money and as 
soon as he learns to plan ahead, give him 
an allowance. Extend this allowance to 
cover more and more things, finally to 
cover all his needs and luxuries. 


Washington 
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I know a mother who, on days when her 
maid is off, occasionally gives her eleven- 
year-old daughter a definite sum of money 
and asks her to buy the food and prepare 
the dinner for the family. The child seems 
happy as she carries through her undertak- 
ing. On certain occasions, when there is to 
be an outing by the family, the boy of 
thirteen buys the food and cooks the dinner. 

The mother who “does her own work”’ 
has, as a rule, the greatest opportunities to 
give her children training in responsibility. 
She who, without help, does not train her 
children who are above the age of seven 
or eight, to share in the household duties, 


‘certainly is doing moral injury to them. The 


greatest moral damage comes to children 
whose parents constantly tell them they 
ought to help more, and who scold them be- 
cause they “do not help their mother,” 
without providing the necessary urge to see 
that they do help. If the child’s help is 
needed let him learn to give it; but let him 
know exactly how much (and no more) he 
is to do. Don’t make him serve time and 
merely “help around.” Let there be no 
doubt about what he is to do, no doubt that 
he will do it, and no doubt about when the 
job is done. 

The important thing is to allow the child 
to have responsibility; to do things alone, 
to take care of himself, and to be inde- 
pendent, to make choices and decisions, to 
plan and carry through his plans, to stand 
by them and experience the consequences. 


Wants You! 


To Come to the Thirty-Third Annual Convention of the 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


WHEN?: May 5 to 11, 1929. 

WHERE?: Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 
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RounD TABLE CONFERENCES: Public Welfare, 
Education, Home Service, City Councils, Dis- 
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DELEGATES’ CONFERENCES: Parent-Teacher As- 
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Att Day HEALTH INSTITUTE. 

Cvasses: Publicity, Rural Life, 
Courses, Parliamentary Law. 

Vesper SERVICE: Sunday May 5 at 4 P.M. ‘ad- 
dress by Bishop Freeman. 

Banquet: Monday, May 6 at 6.30 p. M., honor- 
ing the Founders. Reception. 

PILGRIMAGE: To Mount Vernon and Arlington. 
Tree Planting. 
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N January we considered the opportu- 
| Es for health teaching through the 

natural experiences of children in the 
classroom. This month we shall think of 
the experiences children have at home and 
during the hours for which the school is 
not responsible. 

It was said last month that “the child’s 
conduct or behavior all through the day 
should be intelligent, healthful behavior” 
—and certainly that part of his day that 
is spent at home cannot be exempted. On 
the contrary, children have a right to ex- 
pect the same codes in the different parts 
of their day; if it is thought desirable to 
eat with clean hands at school, the same 
custom should hold good at home. It is 
only when health habits are expected uni- 
formly at all times of the day and every 
day that we can expect children to take 
them seriously. 

In home teaching, as contrasted with 
teaching in school, parents suffer the dis- 
advantage of not having been trained for 
the job. By an intimate knowledge of their 
children and by the use of common sense 
this difficulty is lessened but not removed. 

There are a few principles that if grasped 
make home teaching easier just as they 
make school teaching more successful. “wo 
of these that apply to habit formation are: 

The principle of satisfaction. 

The principle of constant repetition, 
without any lapses. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SATISFACTION 


If you want your child to form a certain 
habit, you are much more likely to be suc- 
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cessful if he gets some satisfaction out of 
it—if he has a feeling of success in its ac- 
complishment. To be of real and permanent 
value, this satisfaction must be inherent in 
the thing aimed at, must be bound up with 
the habit itself. Take for example the 
drinking of milk, which some children 
imagine they dislike. You are convinced 
that it is necessary for your boy’s health 
that he should drink milk and so you offer 
him $1.00 if he will drink it everyday for a 
month. This seems to work beautifully. His 
heart is set on the dollar and he drinks the 
milk faithfully until the money is earned. 
Then his interest in milk suddenly drops. 
It is true the boy has drunk his milk for 
a month. But at the end of the month you 
are no “forwarder” because the habit has 
not been formed. The satisfaction of the 
boy was all in the dollar. 

If, on the contrary, you had been able 
during the month even to make a beginning 
in interesting him-in the milk for its own 
sake, more would have been accomplished. 
This method is more difficult and is slower, 
but the results are real and are likely to 
be permanent. How can he be led to want 
to drink milk? How can he be brought to 
feel a satisfaction in drinking it? Perhaps 
by realizing that he is now able to do what 
other children do; or perhaps by a pride in 
his growth in height and weight (for 
though it is impossible to measure the effect 
of one habit alone, it is certain that there 
is a relation between proper food and satis- 
factory growth). This is a matter that the 
parents will have to work out for them- 
selves. The same incentive will not serve 
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at all ages. While the boy is young the feel- 
ing of success he has at having accomplished 
what you wanted him to do, because you 
wanted him to do it, may be a real help 
to him in forming the habit. But as he gets 
older the incentive must be raised and must 
be more in harmony with his growing re- 
sponsibility for himself. Young people like 
to feel they are responsible for themselves 
and this natural feeling can be put to ser- 
vice in forming the desired habit. 

There is a reverse to the principle of 
satisfaction in the performance of a habit; 
it is the dissatisfaction or annoyance at- 
tendant on it. We must not let the boy 
constantly feel annoyance while he drinks 
his milk or he will come to associate the 
two, and milk and disagreeable experiences 
will be mixed up in his mind. For this rea- 
son, continuous nagging at him about his 
milk would be unwise. If, on the other 
hand, the feeling of annoyance can be at- 
tached to the failure to drink the milk, that 
is an extra step in the direction of getting 
the habit formed. 


CONSTANT REPETITION WitTHOUT LAPSES 


Another of the important points to keep 
in mind in encouraging the formation of 
a habit, is to avoid any lapses. These go 
far to undo the good that may already have 
been accomplished through practice. We all 
know that a habit cannot be formed by do- 
ing a thing once; repetition is necessary in 
order to fix it and make it automatic. This 
process is greatly slowed up where irregu- 
larities occur. To go back to the example 
of the boy and his milk, if he is allowed 
to have coffee instead of milk “just this 
once” or “for a treat,” the process of form- 
ing the habit is interrupted and he. (and 
you) are set back to a disappointing degree. 

Repetition and satisfaction work together. 
The more often a child performs a habit, 
the more natural it becomes to him, but if he 
can at the same time feel a satisfaction in 
performing it he will certainly learn it 
faster, even though he does not yet like it. 


THE Purpose oF HEALTH TEACHING 


We must keep in mind our double goal: 
first, health for our children; second, their 
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ability to direct their own lives in an in- 
telligent way. To do this they must acquire 
certain practices which promote health; and 
they must by degrees learn to understand 
the needs of their own bodies and how to 
supply them in the varying surroundings in 
which they are likely to find themselves as 
they get older—in school, on the play- 
ground, or at work. We greatly desire that 
our children should have full and happy 
lives and we want by care and training to 
insure them as far as possible against the 
handicap of ill health. 


Tue Datry Hasits OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD 


The first habit of the day is getting up 
in the morning. Much hangs on this. Shall 
it be a scramble to dress, and a rush off to 
school with a mouthful of food snatched 
from the table? Or shall the child rise in 
time to wash and dress neatly, have a 
wholesome, sufficient breakfast, go to the 
toilet afterwards, and leave in time to en- 
joy the walk to school? 


A whole series of habits is involved here. 
We rush too much in the United States. 
It is a habit of mind more than a necessity, 
and results only in undue wear and tear. 
Children especially should be brought up 
in an atmosphere of calmness; they should 
be “unhurried and unharried.” 


To rise in ample time, then, for the per- 
formance of the morning duties, is the first 
health habit of the day. But this depends 
again on the night before. Children can- 
not be ready to get up unless they have had 
the proper amount of sleep. So, “early to 
bed and early to rise” is still a good motto. 

The children washed, dressed, and their 
teeth cleaned, a sufficient and _ suitable 
breakfast is the next step. This cannot be 
properly eaten in a rush; the habit of tak- 
ing plenty of time is as important as the 
habit of not dawdling. 


There must be time, too, between break- 
fast and starting for school for the visit to 
the toilet. The habit of regular elimination 
is of the utmost importance to health, and 
children can be saved much difficulty and 
possible ill health in after life, if this daily 
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visit at a regular hour is insisted on. Here, 
above all, it is desirable that the habit 
should be unbroken, since the physical 
habit and the child’s estimate of its im- 
portance are both weakened if lapses are 
allowed to occur. The washing of the hands 
after the visit to the toilet completes the 
morning health duties. This is another 
habit that can be repeated until the child 
feels uncomfortable unless he practices it. 


It may be objected in some instances that 
the home is not equipped with running 
water and that it is not convenient for the 
child to wash his hands so often. This is 
poor reasoning. Equipment of some kind 
can always be improvised and the very fact 
that the elders go to considerable trouble 
to carry out this habit impresses its im- 
portance on the child’s mind. It is the point 
of view that matters.. 

In regard to the breakfast itself and the 
other meals of the day, we are coming 
more and more to understand how much 
right food habits have to do with health. 
We realize, as we once did not, that there 
is a difference between a full stomach and 
a well-nourished body. We know that 
there are certain “protective” foods that 
the children should have and that it is the 
business of the mother to provide and to 
train the children to eat them. Milk, fruit, 
and the green vegetables are the chief of 
the protective foods, and these with cereal 
are more necessary than meat and should 
be provided first. 

Children occasionally find some of these 
important foods distasteful and have to be 
taught to like them. With patience and 
firmness this can be gradually done, giving 
only a small portion of the disliked food at 

rst and repeating it at regular intervals 
until the children learn to like it. It is wise 
to introduce new foods in this way. 


It is likely that at school the children re- 
ceive instruction on the value of foods; such 
lessons can be followed up in a practical 
way by serving at home the foods that have 
been the subject of instruction. The in- 
terest of the children is thus caught at the 
right moment, and school and home work 
together in forming good food habits. 
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“Doinc” BETTER THAN TALKING 


lf we believe that health is “a way of 
living,” we shall realize the importance of 
ordering the household so that habits of 
healthful living are the rule—both with 
parents and children. The parents’ own 
conduct has more influence on the habits of 
the children than they sometimes realize. 
Many a good food has been refused by a 
child because “father” made some slighting 
remark about it. And the teacher at school 
works in vain to set up standards of hygiene 
if at home father and mother are careless 
in their own practices. Example still is 
better than precept. Indeed, there are dan- 
gers in talking too much about health: chil- 
dren become sick of the subject, and little 
wonder. For health is not truly a “sub- 
ject”; it is, as has just been said, “a way 
of living.” 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 

What do you consider suitable health habits 
for your child—of six, of nine, of twelve? List 
these. 

What opportunities arise during the day for 
training in these habits? 

Discuss methods of home training in some 
selected habit. 

What is the school doing in the way of teach- 
ing or practice of this habit? Are home and 
school in harmony? 
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Ten Pegs 


in the Rural School House 


By Minnie JEAN NIELSON 
Former State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota 


PART II 


His month I| have only four pegs, but 
they are very strong ones: K-E-E-P. 
K. Know your school—Knowledge 
of what constitutes a good school and then 
knowledge as to whether or not those things 
are found in one’s school, and kept there, 
has been the aim of the parent-teacher 
movement. Up-to-date schools are main- 
tained through interest and information on 
the part of the community. School visiting 
is stressed, and the slogan, “Know your 
school,” emphasized. When parents really 
see that school conditions are bad they urge 
improvement. An association met in a rural 
school this past winter on a very cold day. 
The fire was going at full force, but the 
floor of the old one-room building was ex- 
ceedingly cold. A member of the school 
board said, “We ought not to have met in 
this old school today. It’s too cold. My feet 
are freezing.” The teacher remarked, “The 
children had to sit here all day and all 
other cold days, too.” The next week a new 
tight floor replaced the old one. 


E. Effective leadership—lIt is said that 
in rural communities leadership is scarce. 
The parent-teacher association is developing 
leaders. One is constantly surprised to find 
the way people develop through responsi- 
bility and experience. Leaders are not will- 
ing for rural children to have any less op- 
portunity than their cousins living in places 
where they can attend well-equipped and 
well-taught schools. Developing leaders 
spells development of vision. Good schools 
are not only secured but maintained through 
vision. A leader knows how to proceed to 
enlarge the district boundaries until the unit 
is able to maintain a good school ; he knows 


how to encourage the people to see the value 
of a highly trained administrator of school 
affairs, and not to be content with the 
cheapest keeper of school to be found. Peo- 
ple of vision will maintain good schools. 


E. Encouragement of teachers —It is 
often said, ““As the teacher so the school.” 
A good teacher, once secured, should be 
kept for as long a time as possible. The 
constant changing of teachers is one of the 
chief reasons for the poor rural school. 
Longer tenure of teachers is imperative. 
There are many reasons why teachers do 
not stay long in rural schools. Some are the 
fault of the teachers and some the fault of 
the community. Some teachers leave because 
of lack of social life. Teachers have told me 
that scarcely any one had visited school or 
called on them at home all the whole nine 
months. Many leave because of the lack of 
a comfortable place in which to live. The 
community was not interested in school, the 
buildings were poor, and the teacher had 
to do the janitor work. Salaries were low, 
there was no supervision, no encouragement 
and so on—you know the various stories. 
We have found that the parent-teacher as- 
sociation has changed these conditions in so 
many places that the teachers want to stay. 
They have transformed the communities, 
and the old one-room schoolhouse has blos- 
somed as a rose. Then, too, the ideas and 
ideals of communities have been raised and 
the modern graded school and all that goes 
with it has replaced the school of the ox- 
cart days. The one-room school in rural dis- 
tricts will be with us for some time yet, but 
it can be and is being improved by the 
awakening of community interest. The bou- 
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quet of flowers found by the teacher on her 
desk the first Monday of September with 
the little note of welcome from the parent- 
teacher association, and the reception or 
rally some evening of the first weekend, 
cannot fail to make her feel the interest of 
the community. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion sees that a good boarding place is pro- 
vided if the school board does not, and that 
the teacher is met at the train with a smile 
of welcome. Many things are being done to 
encourage the teachers and retain them over 
a period of years. The teacherage is doing 
much in many states. 


P. Participation — One sits at a movie 
and sees the film pass by, and in a passive 
way enjoys it, but no self-expression is de- 
veloped. So many forms of amusement call 
forth no effort, and therefore no stimu- 
lating reaction. As one participates in a 
parent-teacher association he expresses him- 
self. He gives of himself, and giving of 
himself he is encouraged to give of his ma- 
terial possessions. Money is \ 
maintain a good school. We often hear a 
great cry about the cost of running schools. 
Much of it is propaganda, and untrue state- 
ments are made regarding the comparative 
cost of education. Through the parent- 
teacher associations correct information may 


necessary to 
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be obtained and the correct ideas of propor- 
tions instilled, as one gives himself to the 
objectives upon which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is founded 
—the promotion of child welfare in home, 
school, church and community; the raising 
of standards of home life; the closer rela- 
tion of the home and the school, and the 
development between educators and the 
general public of united efforts to secure 
for every child the highest advantages in 
phy sical; mental, moral and spiritual educa- 
tion. 


The establishment of county councils of 
parent-teacher associations is another great 
factor. The coming together of people from 
all parts of a county several times a year 
to counsel regarding the progress of educa- 
tion is having a tremendous effect toward 
establishing the county unit in education. 
It has been difficult to get people to see the 
advantage of this larger unit of administra- 
tion because we have not been thinking in 
big units. The county council is enlarging 
our horizon. We are beginning to think 
county-wide. This is all helping to equalize 
educational opportunities by acquainting the 
people generally as to what a school may 
become which is based on modern adminis- 
trative principles. 





A Rural Parent-Teacher Picnic in North Dakota 
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Play and the 
Wise Use of 
Leisure 


By Maser Travis Woop 


A lively volley ball match between 
farm women in training for community 
recreation leadership at the farm 
women’s camp, St. Louis County, Minn. 








NotTe.—This is the fifth paper in the program on The Wise Use of Leisure. See page 31, 
CHILD WELFARE, for September.—J. W. Faust, National Chairman of Recreation. 


FARM woman came up to the leader 
at the close of an evening’s games 
at a county recreation institute. “‘I 

didn’t feel like coming tonight,” she con- 
fessed. “I was so tired. I am responsible 
for 1,200 chickens which I am raising for 
the market. But now that I have played 
all evening, I am not tired at all. What 
happened to me?” 

She had been feeling one of the miracles 
of re-creation. Just as sleep prepares us for 
a new day’s work and a good meal ‘“‘sets 
us up” when we are hungry, so play has a 
way of restoring tired bodies and nerves. 
Children are endowed with the play in- 
stinct as a major factor in the development 
of their bodies and minds. And the same 
instinct persists in adults as nature’s in- 
genious counterbalance for the demands of 
work and adult cares. Too often it is de- 
nied expression in modern life with its 
tendency toward amusements for specta- 
tors rather than play in which people par- 
ticipate. 

We have spoken in this series of drama 
and music and their part in the wise use 
of leisure time. This month we consider 
that part of recreation which is character- 
ized mainly by physical action—the games, 
outdoor sports and other less mental ac- 
tivities which show quick results in refresh- 
ing mind and spirit. This we shall call 
“play”—although the other forms of recrea- 
tion might well come under the same term. 


Games are the least common denomina- 
tor of all recreation. As many forms of 
leisure time activities spring from them, so 
games borrow from these other forms. We 
have music games and dramatic games, 
which are the small child’s normal entrance 
into the broader fields of these arts. We 
have team games, which satisfy the gang 
spirit of the adolescent and prepare him for 
cooperation in later life. There are the 
mental games, like cards and chess, which 
give the recreation that comes from stimu- 
lated thinking. Then there is the large 
province of social games, which are one of 
the best means of promoting neighborliness, 
adding zest to a gathering and helping 
grown-ups to find again that wellspring of 
pure and spontaneous play they enjoyed in 
childhood. 

America’s game tradition has been dying 
out, with the rapid growth of our cities, 
the changing character of the population 
and the increasing sophistication and speed 
of the age. Fortunately, within the last ten 
years or so, cities have been waking rapidly 
to the need for the simple and fundamental 
play activities and have been providing 
more and more opportunities for them. For 
this we have to thank the community play- 
ground movement, with its emphasis on 
participation in play by the many. 

It is possible to teach an adult to play 
after he has apparently forgotten how. 
Game leaders report that in one evening 
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they have had crabbed farmers, middle-aged 
miners who were clumsy and self-conscious, 
women who were at first afraid of “losing 
their dignity,” playing happily and with 
abandon. But without constant leadership 
and stimulus, adults who have lost the art 
of play will slump back into their old ways. 
The solution to the problem, as cities are 
tackling it now, is not to allow the child 
to lose the play art during his formative 
years. 

James Edward Rogers, director of the 
National Physical Education Service, 
pointed out recently, “The simple games 
that promote health, sportsmanship, fine fun, 
coordination, alertness, physical growth, 
and have none of the dangers of a too early 
sophistication in highly organized sports, 
must be kept alive. They are elemental and 
direct and yet are founded on fundamental 
instincts, such as running, climbing, dodg- 
ing, throwing, hitting, grasping.” 

He cited as reasons for the sophistication 
of youth today, commercialized amuse- 
ments and imitation of college sports. “The 
great attention given to college stars forces 
the high school and grammar school lad to 
ape and to worship the major sports,” he 
said, decrying the “star” system in school 
athletics which permits only a few of the 
best athletes to play, while the others sit 
on the sidelines. 

Some of the 
good old-fash- 
ioned games of 
low organiza- 
tion, which Mr. 
Rogers recom- 
mends for boys 
of six to eleven 
are prisoner’s 
base, hill dill, 
duck on the 
rock, run sheep 
run, shinny— 
and, for girls, 
hop-scotch, rope 
jumping and 
O'Leary. 

“Children’s 
games are, like 
the sublimated 





Learning to play “The Chariot” at the farm women’s 
camp, St. Louis County, Minn. 


form of play which we call the fine 
arts, embodiments of human genius,” says 
Joseph Lee. “They are the interpretations 
that all the ages have accumulated and 
handed down, of the eternal spirit of play, 
the precious legacy of all the generations 
of children to the children of the present 
day. The loss of a nation’s play tradition 
would be almost as serious as the loss of the 
tradition of oral speech, or of the great 
legal and constitutional methods which the 
ages have gradually evolved. For life can 
no more go on without play than it can 
without language or laws.” 

One of the good things about social 
games for adults is that they can be put 
on almost anywhere. If there is no com- 
munity house or playground, use the school- 
house, the church, the engine-house hall, 
the vacant lot. The necessary thing is 
dynamic leadership. Where a trained leader 
is not available, volunteers who have the. 
qualities of leadership have often proved 
very successful at getting a crowd of people’ 
to play together. 

Here are some suggestions for game 
leadership made by John Martin, “the man 
of a thousand games,” who as a recreation 
specialist for the P. R. A. A. has put on 
game institutes all over the country. 

Know what you are going to do before 

you undertake 

to do it. 

Always adapt 
your leadership 
to the group as 
oneof theirnum- 
ber, whether it 
be composed of 
children or 
adults. 

Place yourself 
in a position 
where you will 
be seen by 
everybody and 
never direct an 
activity from the 
center of the 
group. 

In directing a 

* game be in a 
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position either to enter into the activity or 
to direct it from the outside. 

Give your directions slowly and dis- 
tinctly, taking up one point at a time, so 
that all the instructions will be clearly 
understood. 

Make use of humor. A group is always 
ready to respond to a laugh. 

‘Gain your leadership by seizing opportu- 
nities to command attention. 

Note the slightest sign of fatigue or em- 
barrassment and tactfully replace the per- 
son. 

Arrange your activities so that the 
change from one to another may be free 
from confusion. 

Stop your activity at the highest point 
of interest. 

A well-balanced social recreation pro- 
gram, says Mr. Martin, consists of musical, 
active and quiet games. Musical games and 
marches arouse spirit ; active games produce 
merriment, and quiet games and stunts bal- 
ance the program with rest periods. If the 
formation of a game is entirely different 
from that preceding, the march with music 
can always be used to bring about the de- 
sired formation. 

The changing seasons offer varying pos- 
sibilities for community activities of what 
we are calling the “play” type. Right now 
in northern communities there may be op- 
portunities for winter sports, which offer 
glowing health, congenial exercise and per- 
haps the greatest thrills of any sports. Folks 
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who ordinarily would not stir from the 
house on a winter day have been lured out 
to play through fine facilities for commu- 
nity sports. Winter carnivals, especially, 
have brought out the whole town on skis, 
skates and snowshoes. 

In the summer, water sports, tennis, 
municipal golf, community picnics are pos- 
sibilities that will pay in better health and 
more livable towns the expenditures made 
on them. Hiking is a recreation group ac- 
tivity that requires no equipment, and may 
be practiced at all seasons, but does need 
organization. 

PROGRAM 

If you have a Community Recreation leader, 
secure his or her leadership for an hour of 
play after a brief program. If no professional 
leader is available an enjoyable evening may 
still be arranged if the Program Committee will 
give thought to the plans and will not leave 
their development to chance. Let a small group 
become thoroughly familiar with the games to 
be played, so that they may serve as leaders 
in their sections of the room. Start and stop 
play by means of a whistle. Have a good 
variety and change as soon as the players 
seem to grow weary of any one game. 

Two excellent little books are available, The 
Ice Breaker and It Is to Laugh, by Edna 
Geister. (Price, $1.25.) 

Or write to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York; tell Miss Mabel Travis Wood the 
expected size of your group and the kind of 
room which will be available for the meeting, 
and ask her for suggestions. 

Community Singing. 

Gymnasium or Flag Drill by school children. 

Paper: Play and the Wise Use of Leisure. 

Singing. 

Grand March. 

The Play Hour. 


Keeping Up with Our Children 


ARENTS all over the civilized world are realizing more and more that a problem 

is not solved or dismissed with such a statement as, “That wasn’t done in my 

day.” On the contrary they realize that such a closing of the subject is only a red 
flag to produce this so-called “revolt of youth,” and that only through sympathy and 
understanding of each individual child and his generation can a solution of child-parent 
problems be evolved. Greater educational opportunities necessitate more careful direc- 
tion and decisions in regard to courses and schools. The elimination of the accessible 
“ole swimmin’ hole” and the field at the corner require a concentrated study of the 
use of leisure time. The automobile, the movie, the dance hall all come in for their 
share of a parent’s concern. Yes, parenthood is intricate, but never before has it been 


so interesting. 
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What to See 


By EvizABetH K. Kerns 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 

F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 

J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 

SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 

W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


R—RATING 
*—Especially recommended. 


A—Good. 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








Rating Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
A Annapolis JF John Mack Brown-J. Loft Pathé 7 
A Battle Hymn of the Republic SR Maud Howe Elliott Fox Movietone 1 
A Brotherly Love F Karl Dane-George K. Arthur Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Caught in the Fog F Conrad Nagel Warner Bros. 6 
B The Circus Kid JF Frankie Darro-Joe Brown Film Booking Office 6 
A Code of the Air A Wm. V. Mong-Kenneth Harlan Bischoff Prod. 6 
A Down Hawaii Way SR_ Scenic Castle Films 1 
A Freedom of the Press F Lewis Stone Universal 7 
A Hitting the Bull’s Eye SR Target practice Pathé 1 
A The Home Towners F Robt. McWade-G. Brockwell Warner Bros. 6 
A Ivan the Terrible A Russian film Motion Pict. Guild 7 
A Kisses Come High SR Mountain climbing, scenic Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Lonesome F Glenn Tryon-Barb. Kent Universal 5 
B The Man in Hobbles F Lila Lee-John Harron Tiffany-Stahl 6 
A Melody of Love F Mildred Harris Universal 6 
A Napoleon’s Barber F Frank Reicher-P. DeLacey Fox Film Corp. 3 
A Nobody Home SR_ Bruce scenic Educational 1 
A_ A Real Dry Country SR Scenes in the Sahara Pathé 1 
B The Romance of a Rogue F Anita Stewart Quality Prod. 5 
A Secrets of the Soul A Werner Kraus-Ruth Weyher Motion Pict. Guild 6 
A The Whip F D. Mackail-Ralph Forbes First National 6 
A The Ware Case A Stewart Rome-B. Carter First National 6 
A Women They Talk About F Irene Rich-Wm. Collier, Jr. Warner Bros. 6 
B The Young Whirlwind W Buzz Barton Film Booking Office 5 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—FEBRUARY 12 
A Abraham Lincoln JF George Billings First National 10 
A The Heart of Lincoln JF Incident of self-sacrifice Pathé 5 
B The Higher Mercy F New story of Lincoln Pilgrim Phot’pl’y Ex. 3 
SUGGESTIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY—FEBRUARY 22 
A American Statesmen Series SR George Washington Edited Pict., Inc. 1 
A Gateway to the West JF Washington during the French Yale Univ. Press 3 
: and Indian War 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY—FEBRUARY 27 
A American Author Series JF Henry W. Longfellow Spiro Film Corp. 1 
A The Courtship of Myles Standish F Poem by H. W.L. Spiro Film Corp. 6 
A Paul Revere’s Ride F Poem by H. W.L. . Edited Pict., Inc. 1 


Spiro Film Corporation, 161 Harris Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
This list comprises pictures approved by California, Georgia, lowa and Pennsylvania. 
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As Others See Us 


By EvtzAasBetH K. Kerns 


It is hardly possible to discredit the clip- 
ping quoted in full below. 


WILL IRWIN IS TOLD MOVIES DISTORT 
U. S. AMONG LATINS 





CABARETS, ROBBERIES, AND Divorces FOR SOUTH 
AMERICAN SCREENS 


By WILL Irwin 


(Special Radio Despatch to The Bulletin) 

Aboard U. S. S. Utah, en route to Rio de 
Janeiro, Dec. 19.—I may be talking shop, but 
the remarks of Dr. Gaglieni, the eminent 
Uruguayan editor, at the banquet given on 
Monday night by the press of Montevideo to the 
correspondents accompanying President-elect 
Hoover, seem worthy of a wider audience. 

“One main obstacle to the proper under- 
standing and esteem between the United States 
and South American countries,” Dr. Gaglieni 
said in effect, “is the picture of your country 
our people are drawing from the movies and 
from the kind of news we get from North 
America. 

“The movies are all cabaret life, the sins 
of society and crime. The news is filled with 
bank robberies, Hollywood divorces, gun men 
and lynchings. 

“IT have studied your country and admire 
it greatly,” Dr. Gaglieni continued, “but in that 
respect I am not the average man. The average 
man this side of the equator has a wrong and 
hectic picture of the United States. 

“It does not answer the question to say such 
matter sells on this side of the equator because 
people want it. We journalists know it is pos- 
sible to lead public taste in news upward or 
downward. Nor will I presume to say who is 
responsible. I only know it is creating an un- 
fortunate picture.” 

I may add that I have heard the same 
criticism in almost every South American city 
we have visited and from many eminent, 
thoughtful leaders in politics, education, busi- 
ness and art. In minds which have formed this 
picture of the United States anti-American prop- 
aganda finds ready listeners. 

(Copyright, 1928, by The Bulletin and North 

American Newspaper Alliance) 


This article rather clinches the contention 
of missionaries in the “Far East” that the 
American movies abroad are as much re- 
sponsible for rousing international ill will 
and misunderstanding as they are for pro- 
moting the reverse condition. 

The following resolution, in line with 
this situation, was recently passed by 
the Federal Motion Picture Council in 


America, Inc., at its sixth annual confer- 
ence: 


Whereas, \t is the findings of this conference 
that films have an unusual opportunity to in- 
terpret the life, customs, aspirations and ideals 
of the various Nations of the World; and 


Whereas, They have too often presented the 
worst instead of the best, thereby spreading In- 
ternational misunderstandings; and 

Whereas, America is responsible for about 
80 per cent of the films of the world; 


Therefore be it resolved, That we recom- 
mend such measures as will approve for Inter- 
national Commerce only films which will pro- 
mote International understanding and good-will, 
and that we indorse Hon. Huston Thompson's 
recommendation upon the subject given at the 
meeting held in. Washington, November 27, 
“That all motion pictures before being allowed 
to be sent abroad shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce for his approval or dis- 
approval, and that the Secretary of Commerce 
shall send to each nation a list of all motion 
pictures admitted into foreign commerce with 
the statement as to whether each picture has 
been so approved or disapproved, and in case 
of disapproval the reasons for such disapproval. 


Mr. Will Irwin’s newspaper article 
comes at an opportune time and emphasizes 
the importance of depicting our normal and 
wholesome national life which really exists, 
though the preponderance of movies are 
giving a contrary idea. 





In connection with the campaign to reduce the number of accidents to children from play- 
ing with blasting caps, the Institute of Makers of Explosives has prepared a one-reel motion- 
picture film entitled, “How Jimmy Won the Game.” This film shows forcefully and in a way 
which can be understood by the children the dangers of a blasting cap as a plaything. It is 
based on a story of a baseball game in a small town. This film is being offered to schools and 
safety meetings. Copies of it can be had free by addressing C. Stewart Comeaux, Secretary, 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. It is printed on safety 


stock and therefore can be shown anywhere. 


In a survey recently conducted by the Institute, it was shown that there are approximately 
500 children blinded or injured each year as a result of playing with blasting caps. Most of 
these accidents occur in rural districts and are due in every case to the carelessness of adults, 
who leave these objects about where they can be found by the children. 
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Mrs. H. G. Parks 


N the interest of a movement, in any 

line of endeavor, or with people, ex- 

perience is the most potent preacher and 
teacher for enlightenment. Whether bitter 
or sweet, the benefits derived depend en- 
tirely on the intelligence with which the 
results are met and on the courage and wis- 
dom used in consequent adjustment. Nar- 
rowing the foregoing statements to the field 
of motion pictures, the importance of one 
experience in motion picture activities can- 
not be over-estimated. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in its suggestions to its motion 
picture committees, cautions them to ““Work 
hard! Talk little! Get facts!” In other 
words, get experience. This admonition has 
been heeded by our membership and has 
borne fruit. With it has come a deeper in- 
terest, a greater sense of discrimination 
towards pictures and the “industry,” re- 
sulting in a more thoughtful and critical 
attitude towards the whole subject. 

Motion pictures are popular not only as 
entertainment for the public, but as a topic 
for discussion in club circles. Affiliation 
with club groups other than their own, has 
brought home to parent-teacher members 
the knowledge that they approach the mo- 
tion picture in a way that differs from the 
usual club attitude. The difference is one 
of ideals. With parent-teacher groups, the 
child comes first. The picture, in its relation 
to the welfare of the child, is the crux of 
the Parent-Teacher problem. So afhliation 
with those holding different standards is 
not feasible. With considerable tact, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has just faced a problem of 


Plans 
and 


Pictures 


4 Atlanta Steps Forward 
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Mrs. J. A. Beall 


this type. It is a pleasure to feature the work 
of the two women who carried through 
this reorganization. The plan of work sub- 
mitted below, speaks for itself; it needs no 
further comment. Mrs. J. A. Beall is chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Committee of 
the Atlanta Council, and Motion Picture 
Chairman for the State of Georgia. Mrs. 
H. G. Parks is President of the Atlanta 
Parent-Teacher Council, and Treasurer for 


the State of Georgia.—E. K. K. 


This letter was sent to each president and 
motion picture chairman in the Atlanta 
Council : 


Dear President and Motion Picture Chairman: 


At the beginning of the school year we are 
very desirous of getting the motion picture de- 
partment of the council established along State 
and National lines. In doing this there is no 
better course to pursue than to follow closely 
the rules laid down in the “Blue Book,” our own 
national authority on the subject of motion pic- 
tures. These books have been ordered for all 
associations that requested them. 

By following these National plans our work 
will be greatly simplified, as we will eliminate 
the work that has been done by our department 
under direction of an outside organization, and 
which, naturally, is not included in our na- 
tional plan. For instance, our. representatives 
will not be called upon to stand on the street 
and pass out hand bills, advertising shows of 
any kind. They will not be asked to ride 
around in automobiles placarded with adver- 
tisements of matinees. They will not be asked 
to chaperone matinees for the financial benefit 
of our own or any other organization. They 
will not be asked to solicit prizes of any kind 
from merchants or manufacturers. They will 
not be asked to review pictures, under rules and 
regulations of any other organization. We have 
a plan that will greatly facilitate this work 
and make it far more effective than the old plan 
of having to be at the theatre at an appointed 
time to review a picture that most probably 
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would be in another city before our report could 
possibly reach the proper channel, to be cut, 
if a cut was found necessary. Especially is this 
true of “community” and “second run” the- 
atres, as some of them change programs daily 
and others at least five times each week, and 
have only been reviewed on Mondays in the 
past. Our chairman will not be asked to solicit 
money from their associations or individuals to 
sponsor the Christmas party, as was the case 
formerly. This work, with the distribution of 
clothes, will be handled through the welfare de- 
partment of the Council, thereby causing no 
overlapping. 

We are desirous of biinging this department 
up to the high standard of efficiency attained 
by other departments of the Council. In accom- 
plishing this object we ask your hearty co- 


apereree. Mrs. H. G. Parks, 
Atlanta P.-T. A. Council. 


Mrs. J. A. BEALL, 
Council Chairman Motion Pictures. 


President 


PLANS ADOPTED BY THE STATE CONGRESS 
OF GEORGIA AND THE ATLANTA 
P.-T. A. CounciL 

After carefully studying, with your Dis- 
trict and Council Presidents, the National 
plan for this work, and desiring as a loyal 
member of this great National body to see 
the Motion Picture Department progress 
along National lines and policies, your 
Council motion picture chairman submits 
as the coming year’s program: 

First. A motion picture chairman with 
a committee of four for every association. 

Second. Every association to purchase for 
their motion picture chairman from the Na- 
tional Office the Blue Book, which outlines 
the National plan and gives a list of pictures 
with markings as to their suitability. 

Third. Every motion picture chairman to 
carefully study the plans in the Blue Book 
marked “Committee Plans” so as to carry 
out more intelligently the National and 
State policies, with the ever-ready assistance 
of Council Chairman and President. 

Fourth. Every motion picture chairman 
to cooperate in a friendly, tactful way with 
theatre managers, especially in community 
theatres; to encourage a family night at 
these theatres, preferably Friday night, 
when the pictures shown will be suitable 
for dad, mother and the children; to urge 
that pictures shown on Saturday be of the 
same type; to tactfully place the “Blue 
Book” in the hands of community theatre 
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managers; quietly to voice, when necessary, 
an objection to an undesirable picture, let- 
ting the managers know the entire associa- 
tion appreciates their efforts in helping to 
raise the standard in this form of entertain- 
ment in their respective communities; as- 
suring them of the cooperation of the asso- 
ciation by announcing the above plan to the 
association, mentioning the type of pictures 
being shown and the cooperation given. 

Fifth. To discourage the giving of door 
or other prizes to stimulate attendance, 
thereby trading upon the public’s desire to 
obtain something for nothing, which is detri- 
mental to the building of good character in 
our children. 

Sixth. To discourage the use of children 
on the stage in prologues as a drawing card. 

Seventh. To assure the managers that 
we are a non-commercial organization, ac- 
cepting no proceeds, free tickets or passes 
for our cooperation, the only requirement 
being, as stated elsewhere, desirable pic- 
tures, family nights, etc., for the benefit of 
the 67,000 or more children in our city. 

Eighth. To cooperate with organizations 
or managers sponsoring children’s matinees, 
by announcing at meetings any worth-while 
picture they show, and in any other way 
that does not conflict with the National 
policies ; to discourage the showing of Wild 
West pictures, except those approved by the 
National Congress. 

Ninth. To discourage the promiscuous 
attendance at movies of children under six 
years of age. 

Tenth. To keep the importance of the 
department before the association and make 
these plans familiar to the entire member- 
ship. 

Eleventh. Every motion picture chair- 
man and her committee to answer accurately 
the National motion picture questionnaire, 
turning it over to council chairman, who 
will send it to the national chairman. 

Twelfth. As loyal members of the State 
and National Congress, your National and 
State Motion Picture departments are not 
affliated with any other group. 


(Signed) (Mrs. J. A.) Ovive BEALL, 


Council Motion Picture Chairman. 





Mary Goes to College 


By EMMA MaArsHALL DENKINGER 
Dean of Wheaton College, Massachusetts 





Mary stands for the name of many a girl who last September went off to be a college 
freshman. It is her first experience away from home and family. Neither father nor 
mother went to college, or if they did, it was a long time ago when college was different, 
and simpler. There are still some qualms in Mary’s heart, and father and mother are having 
many an anxious hour. What will be expected of Mary during her first year? Has she the 
foundation qualities which will insure success in her college work? Is college going to be 
the place where her particular talents can best be developed? Is the social strain too 
great? Will she make good? Dean Denkinger, of Wheaton College, at Norton, Massa- 
chusetts, from her wide experience with girls and her uncommon fund of common sense, 
answers for parents some of these perplexing questions, and points the way for those 
whose daughters will some day be freshmen like Mary. This article by Dean Denkinger 
may be read with profit by parents and teachers of all children for whom a college educa- 
tion is planned, for college work ‘is the acid test of the effectiveness of the teachings of 


home and school from the preschool years. Getting ready for college should begin early— 
the earlier the better—M. S. MAson. 














ARY has just gone off to college in 
Me: station Ford. 
The house is a quiet place. Gone 


from the hooks in the spare-room closet are 
the pretty, simple things which you have 
been making and shopping for through the 
summer: the jersey dress to wear to classes 
under the warm coat or the slicker in wet 
weather; the two “dress-up” silks for teas 
and church; the simply cut evening dress, 
and the one or two light frocks which Mary 
will wear to dinner when she sits down to 
a dormitory meal with dozens of other girls 
instead of to the home table. Gone from the 
spare-room bed are the piles of stockings 
and the simple bits of underwear which 
Mary can do up for herself, thus saving 
both the bills and the clothes, for college 
laundries are like others. 

Mary and all the new clothes have sallied 
forth together for the first independent trip 
of her life. If you are like most mothers, 
you are wondering, “Will she be able to 
hold her own with the other girls?” Per- 
haps you may not be thinking of the pos- 
sessions which she will need most. You will 
have’ in mind, for instance, the fur coat 
which you wisely denied her, or the fact 
that you are cutting her allowance down to 
the minimum, realizing that Mary in the 
next four years will be making her standards 
of spending for her life. What she needs 


most in the way of equipment are courage, 
industry and common sense. If she has these 
qualities, your Mary can hold her own with. 
anybody, at college. 


Se needs to be brave. The girl who 
“walked away” with A’s in the local 
high school, must work furiously to achieve 
a D when meeting the competition of more 
and better minds. Coming to college is not 
unlike being marked down from $10. to 
$2.98! No wonder a girl sends home the 
wail: “I studied twenty hours on that old 
course and missed a game! And all I got 
was an E!” I once knew a mother who left 
the doughnuts frying and started off for 
college immediately on the receipt of such 
a letter as this. The moral will cheer the 
mothers who cannot leave the doughnuts: 
she found her daughter, elated by a recent 
A, about to start off for. a festive birthday 
party at one of the tea rooms in the town! 
Distress is a short-lived thing in the experi- 
ence of the young. Don’t visit her. Don’t 
sympathize. Be confident that she will win 
out—and tell her so. Send her a frosted 
cake, but don’t agree with her that her 
teachers do not understand her! Let her 
take the attitude of a freshman whom I 
saw three days ago: “This is the very first 
job that my family -hasn’t done for me. I’m 
going te make good.” 
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EXT to courage, freshmen need most 
N inbie of industry. Here the ground- 
work has been laid way back in the early 
days of high school. If a girl has been al- 
lowed to do her French with the radio on, 
or has tried to follow the family conversa- 
tion and read history at the same time, she 
is bound to have her troubles in college. If 
a girl has been permitted to attend the 
movies whether she has learned her geog- 
raphy or not, she cannot be expected volun- 
tarily to choose duty when pleasure calls 
at college. If she has formed the undeni- 
ably pleasant habit of “fooling around” 
with the crowd, afternoons, instead of get- 
ting at her English theme, she will not be 
able to put the girls on the corridor out of 
her room and study! Many failures in col- 
lege are due to the fact that a girl hasn’t 
the power of going off by herself to labor, 
in the full knowledge that a bridge game is 
being planned by those cleverer—or rasher 
—than herself. 

There are so many distractions in com- 
munal life at best that I should advise 
against a roommate and for a single room. 
It is worth the extra money it may cost. 
While ‘the freshman is still in the throes 
of learning concentration, she should not be 
earning money toward her own support. 
Later she may work without danger, maybe, 
but not as a freshman. 


ost of all the freshman girl needs 
a, sense. It is obviously true that 
one cannot learn to stand on one’s own feet 
by standing on somebody else’s. And yet, the 
natural tendency for the girl who lives at 
home is to do just this. At college a girl 
faces a new order on the first morning. If 
she wishes to omit dinner and subsist on 
’ black coffee and fudge cake or a famous 
brand of tomato soup, it will take the dean 
quite a time to find out about it. he fresh- 
man who doesn’t want to wear rubbers or 
to go to bed at night finds no one checking 
up on these things as her mother did. It is, 
therefore, important to build into a girl a 
sense of how to care for her body. She must 
also control her nerves. Most. freshmen 
worry over examinations even more than 
they work for them. Much of this panic 


could be obviated if they could be trainea 
in high school to look on an examination as 
they look on a game—an experience which 
is challenging and exhilarating, and which 
it is idiotic to expect to fail in. Tell your 
little freshman that if she has done her work 
as she went along, understood the points, 
and reviewed with intelligence; above all 
if she has gone to bed early the night be- 
fore, she cannot help passing! Examinations 
are just crises. The girl who “goes to pieces” 
at an examination is about as useful as the 
young mother who faints when her baby 
tumbles down stairs. 


F, after a fair trial and hard work, Mary 

fails, don’t take it as a family disgrace. 
Don’t let her take it so. Look instead for 
the cause. Maybe you have been trying to 
force a square peg into a round hole. There 
is no special point to college training unless 
its fits a girl, no magic that makes four 
years at college worthier than four years 
at any other work. We are forcing a lot of 
good librarians, secretaries, kindergarten 
teachers, and saleswomen into the mill of 
the A.B. Sometimes we lose a creative 
artist in the process. No second mistake 
should be made with Mary. If you and the 
dean have a talk together, you will find that 
Mary’s case has been carefully studied. You 
will see what her reaction to this college 
life has revealed about her mind and char- 
acter. Follow those cues, and she will be suc- 
cessful and happy. With some basis this time 
you will work out a satisfactory solution. 

Two years ago a delightful girl who had 
hauled herself through her sophomore year 
at college told me, “I can do it, but I don’t 
honestly enjoy a thing I’ve done here. It’s 
wicked to take the money when I’m dying 
to trim hats!” I gave her my blessing and 
the address of a good school of design. Some 
months after I met her wearing a particu- 
larly fetching hat of h@r own making and 
looking radiantly happy. “Sometimes I think 
of how I used to labor over economics,” she 
said. “Now I just dote on my assignments. 
What do you suppose I have to do tomor- 
row before class? Ten yards of Italian hem- 
stitching!’ There is much to be said for 
Italian hemstitching! 


“ 











n the many letters which come to the Editor's 
i two questions appear most frequently; 
and these are they: 

“How can we make a program?” and, “What 
are we going to have this year?” 

Let us see if we can answer them in the brief 
space allotted to this department. First, réalize 
that CHILD WELFARE is just one big program 
from cover to cover. With it and a little careful 
thought you can meet any emergency; but it is 
not automatic! You must operate it. It used to 
give you neat little made-up outlines in a frame; 
and then people said, “Oh, but I liked some 
other article better than the one you said to 
use!” So now let us make a frame into which 
you can fit any program you may choose. Take 
this issue, for example. 

Always: Community singing. Optional: Special 
musical numbers. Business: The President’s Mes- 
sage. Selections from Out Among the Branches. 

For a Preschool Association: Problem Par- 
ents; or Learning Health at Home. 

For a Preschool Circle: One of those papers; 
then take the questions in “Just for Mothers” 
and see how you would answer them, from ex- 
perience or from theory. 

Everyone will celebrate Founders’ Day, of 
course, either devoting the entire program to it, 
having some sort of pageant, and of course 
reading the President’s Message, or making it 
a feature of a program including the thought 
of citizenship which this month always brings. 

In the latter case, a high school association, 
junior high or upper grade school will find just 
what they need in The Challenge of Youth to 
the Community or Your Child and Law Ob- 
servance. They will want to appoint one or two 
committees to see how your community measures 
by these yardsticks; and then there will be time 
for a play hour, if it is an evening meeting. 
High school mothers will want to read and dis- 
cuss Mary Goes to College, and someone will be 
appointed to select from Problem Parents the 
points which apply especially to the adolescent 
boy and girl in your home. 

Associations of lower grade school parents 
have three fine papers to choose from; they are 


all so good that three people should be ap- 


pointed to report on them, as you will not have 
time to read them all; Your Child and Law Ob- 
servance, Learning Health at Home (and be 
sure to refer to Learning Health at School in the 
January issue), and Problem Parents. Always 
look at the end of the articles; there are three 
program outlines there, in this number. 

Now Question 2. “What are we going to have 
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Two Questions 


this year?” Never has the present editor had so 
much good news for you! Mrs. Langworthy, 
Chairman of Juvenile Protection, has gathered 
a group of papers of special value to parents 
of boys and girls of high school age, and will 
follow Mrs, Cain’s article in this issue by one 
on Opportunity Night by Zeta Youmans and one 
on The Road House by Jessie Binford. Dr. 
Ernest R. Groves is preparing a fourth paper 
for this age. Mrs. Bert McKee, Chairman of 
Social Standards, will supplement this group 
by a fine series beginning in March with a 
paper by Edwin T. Price on Social Life and fol- 
lowing this with one on The Girl As a Person, 
Social Standards and Youth of the Rural Com- 
munity, Health Habits, The Price of Honesty, 
and The Value of Good Manners. 

The health series this year will follow a new 
and interesting line, The Child’s Bill of Rights © 
as laid down by the League of Nations. Begin- 
ning with prenatal influences, it will carry 
through all the stages of the child’s development, 
ending with his spiritual well-being. 

The April issue will be devoted to Better 
Homes, and through the cooperation of our good 
ally, Better Homes in America, we shall be able 
to present a remarkable group of papers by na- 
tional authorities on such subjects as Building 
the Home from Within, What Parents and Chil- 
dren Can Contribute to the Home, Making the 
Best of the Home You Have, The Rural Home, 
Practical Projects in Home Economics, and 
Books, Music and Gardens. 

Another interesting group of papers will 
center around the child of preschool and early 
grade school age, some topics being The Child’s 
Admirations, The Only Child, The Child Who 
Fails, Susie is Six, Fair Play for the Child, Your 
Child’s Difficult Age, Our Children’s Music and 
Art in Our Child’s Development. 

Still another list includes The School and the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Crashing the P.-T. 
A., The Attitude of the Parent Toward the 
Teacher, The Home fromthe Teacher’s View- 
point, What Parents Expect from the Teacher, 
and several valuable papers on the building up 
of a strong organization by people who have 
done it. 

There will be special articles on the deaf 
child, the child who is mentally slow, the child 
whose vision is poor, and the invalid child who 
needs occupation which will help to educate him. 
And if there is any special subject on which 
you would like to have an article, write to CHILD 
WELFARE, give us time, and you shall have it!— 
M. W. R. 








Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cope, A.B. 


Epiror’s Note.—Address all questions for this Department to “Just for Mothers,” care of 
CHILD WELFARE. If a personal reply is desired, enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


QuEsTION—My little girl wants to talk at 
length and relate things in detail, especially at 
dinner. This worries her father. What shall I 
do? 

Meal time, especially the evening dinner, 
should be the happiest time of the day. It pre- 
sents unusual opportunities for development 
and self-control as well. Make it a festive hour. 
Arrange your table as prettily as you can, with 
a simple plant, dishes and silver in place. 

Let the children help prepare the table. A 
few suggestions during the preparation will 
help pave the way for harmony as, “I wonder 
what father has been doing today!” “Let us 
ask father if he met any of our friends.” “Ask 
father if he had a nice time today.” 

Many children ramble into detail when re- 
lating their experiences. Help them by asking 
a few definite questions as, “How long a nap 
did you take?” “Did you play out of doors 
today?” If the child starts on a long story say: 
“Just tell us part of your story now and save 
the rest for tomorrow. Now father has some- 
thing nice to tell us.” “Let us each tell a joke. 
Who knows a good one?” “Oh, I heard the 
funniest riddle!” 

A little foresight and some tact will help 
mother direct the conversation. The hostess of 
a dinner party assumes that responsibility. Why 
not a hostess and a good time each day at 
home? Take father into your confidence and 
explain to him that the child needs help and 
cooperation rather than criticism. 


QuEsTION—How would you go about it to 
make two boys of ten and twelve play peace- 
ably together? 

It is not unusual for boys of ten and twelve 
not to always play peaceably together. There is 
a strong tendency toward rivalry at this age. 
Emotions are strong and so is the will. These 
are both good qualities and should be directed 
into the proper channels. The boys need train- 
ing in self-control at this time. 

They are also old enough to learn something 
of honor and loyalty. 

Avoid scolding or reminding them of their 
disagreements. When there is a difficulty we 
must not only remove the cause, we must also 
substitute something in place of it, as the boys 
are active. Without letting them know about it, 
try a few of these plans. 

Arrange for them to play apart from each 
other by keeping one of them busy helping you 
or doing something else. Make their play time 
shorter together, to make them more eager to 
be with each other. Often two people constantly 
together wear on each other’s nerves. This is 
true of adults also. 

Let them play with other boys. Invite these 
boys to your yard and into your home. Boys 


must learn team play and this is the age to begin. 

The twelve-year-old would do well to be- 
come a Boy Scout. He would learn group ac- 
tivity and manly ideals. 

Keep them eternally busy. Provide not only 
wholesome play but opportunity for work. 

Get a punching bag and let them try their 
strength and skill. Good work and exercise for 
muscle and mind leaves litttle time and strength 
for quarrels. 

Possibly there is a gymnasium class in the 
church or school. Let them join it. Swimming 
is excellent at this age and solves many difficul- 
ties. 

All games of competition, such as baseball or 
football, give opportunity for rivalry in a 
wholesome manner. Read the chapter on the 
boy in “The Trend of the Teens,” by Dr. M. 
V. O’Shea. 

Give them some good books to read. Those of 
adventure and heroes are best. Read “Edu- 
cating by Stories,” by Catherine Cather, sec- 
tion, “Heroic Age.” 

Be cheerful at ail times and have a sense of 
humor. 


QuESTION—How would you impress a six- 
year-old girl with the idea that the brother 
would be gentler with her if she would set him 
an example? 

A six-year-old girl is rather young to be 
interested in setting an example. It would be 
better to teach her to be kind not only to 
brother but to everybody. She can also be made 
to see that if she is unkind to other children 
she may expect the same treatment from them. 
This is more personal. At the same time it 
might be wise to consider the younger brother. 
Possibly he is equally at fault, and being 
younger, his mistakes are more easily over- 
looked. Observe the children together and see 
who takes the initiative in the rough treat- 
ment; then deal with the one who needs the 
help in self-control. 


QuEsTION—Do temper tantrums very often 
come from physical causes? 

Irritability is frequently the result of bad 
physical conditions. Over-fatigue or loss of 
sleep sometimes are the cause of quick temper 
responses. Indigestion, as a result of poor food 
or improper eating, may sometimes be the 
source of anger or irritability. 

The temper tantrum is a bad habit. A child 
tries various methods to get what he wants, and 
in the process finds that mother yields when 
he goes into a rage. Having discovered that 
this brings results, naturally he uses the method 
that has proved satisfactory. 

Guard against too much repression. Life 
would be very dull if we had no emotions. Pro- 
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longed restraint will in time result in an out- 
burst. “Emotion is a good servant but a bad 
master.” Train the child’s impulses into the 
proper channels, so that he may become a well- 
balanced, normal human being. 





Books for use in the home—Price $2. 00 each 
“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech” 
“Help for You Who Strutter” 
Published by the 


HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of good mentality between 3 
and 12 years of age, who do not talk or whose speech is 
defective. All grade subjects. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








For Mothers’ Clubs Programs "| 
Free Helps for Hair Hygiene 
Discussion 
We will be glad to supply your program =| 
chairman with a new booklet, prepared | 
for us by dermatologists and hair ex- | 
perts, telling when, why, and how to 
care for the scalp and hair and howto | 
interest children. Leaflets and health 
films also available. Write to 


CEREAL SOAPS CO. 


Makers of 
**Derbac’”’ Health Shampoo and Comb 














U. Dept. W-2, 334 E. 27th St., New York City —!! 
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IT DIGESTS SO EASILY 


It is not altogether how much 
cod-liver oil is taken but how much 
is efficiently digested or assimilated 
that assures the body its health- 
building benefits. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


is cod-liver oil so pure and whole- 
some, so rich in the essential vita- 
mins Aand D, so agreeably flavored 
and so perfectly emulsified, that to 
millions it is the efficient way to 
take cod-liver oil. 

When you or your child take 
Scott’s Emulsion, you may 
be sure that it’s cod-liver oil 
the way that pleases and 
satisfies. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 28-65 








Keeping Well in the “Danger Months” 


February, March, April—watch your children’s 
health carefully at this season and follow the ex- 
cellent advice given in the February issue of 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine. Charles R. 
Sheard writes on the uses of ultra violet lamps, 


The Nagging Mother 
Even mothers who don’t say “Don’t” nag their 
children without realizing it. This HYGEIA 
article has some splendid ideas for making children 
obey at the first command. 


PCF FFT t 


¢ By | 
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rates to schools. 








HYGEIA’S regular 
rate is $3.00 a year 
but the coupon at the 
right will bring you 
six numbers for only 
$1.00. Write for group 


cod liver oil, vitamins, and quartz glass in pre- 
venting winter diseases. Like all HYGEIA fea- 
tures, this one, “When Winter Comes,” is thoroughly 
reliable, written by a medical authority, and enter- 
taining to read. 


Winter Clothes for the Child 
Are bare knees as healthful as they are fashion- 
able for children? Read what Dr. Julius Hess, emi- 
nent authority, has to say about proper winter cloth- 
ing for young children. In the February HYGEIA. 


Bringing Medical Help to High School Students, Adopting a Baby, 
How Is Your Heart? Pimples, The Wife in Business, Lessons in 
Human Anatomy, are among the other fascinating and practical health 
features in the February HYGEIA. And then there are the regular 
departments: Health and the School and Answers to Health Ques- 
tions. Read them regularly. 


6 Months for $1.00! 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send. me HYGEIA for 6 months, be- 
ginning with the February number. I am en- 
closing $1.00 in payment. 

Name 























Parent Education Courses 


PREPARED BY GRACE E, CruM 
Associate Manager, Bureau of Parental Education 
BASED UPON 
l. Your GrowinG CHILD, by H. Addington Bruce 
Il. EverypAy PROBLEMS OF THE EverRyDAY CHILD, by Douglas A. Thom 
Ill. On Beine a Girt, by J. E. Gibson; FATHERS AND Sons, by 8. 8. Drury 








Study Program I, Lesson VI 
For First Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “YOUR GROWING CHILD” 


CHAPTER XVI. Music’s VALUES 


“Music washes away from the soul the dust 
of everyday life.” —AUERBACH. 

“The man that hath not music in himself, and 
is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, is 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; let no 
man trust him.’—SHAKESPEARE. 

“When gripping grief the heart doth wound, 
and doleful dumps the mind oppress, then music, 
with her silver sound, with speedy help doth 
lend redress.”’—SHAKESPEARE. 


QUESTIONS 

1. “Training in music should form part of the 
early education of every child.” Give reasons. 
Page 171. “From the threefold viewpoint of 
happiness, success and health, music benefits.” 
Enlarge upon this statement. Page 171. 

2. Discuss the health restoring value of music. 
Pages 171-173. 

3. How does music aid in the power of ac- 
curate observation? Page 174. 

4. What kind of an influence does jazz music 
have upon children and adults? Give author’s 
viewpoint. Pages 175-178. 

5. Discuss the advantage of supplying fine 
radio music for children. Give~author’s discus- 
sion of broadcasting. Pages 179-183. 


CHAPTER XVII. Ler NATuRE HELP 
“Look through nature up to nature’s God.’— 
Pope. 
“Nature is commanded by obeying her.”— 
BAcoN. 
“Study Nature as the countenance of God.”— 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss how contact with nature helps the 
child physically, mentally and morally. Pages 
184-185. 

2. Relate your experience as a child when you 
came in close and happy contact with nature. 
Pages 185-186. Of what value to you are these 
memories? Pages 185-186. 

3. What opportunities present themselves for 
the children of our cities to come in close touch 
with nature? Pages 186-187. 


4. Discuss the advantage of a community 
garden. Would such a plan be advantageous in 
your community? Pages 187-188. 

5. What qualities are developed through na- 
ture study? Page 189. The average person does 
not travel widely. Tell how nature study may be 
a wise and wholesome substitute. Page 190. How 
does nature “satisfy” the “hunger of the spirit”? 
Page 190. 

6. What is your program for nature study 
with your children? Pages 191-194. 

7. The author suggests that we talk to our 
children about the things in nature in which 
their interest has been aroused. Discuss the 
value of this approach to nature. Page 194. 

8. “Sauntering is a quiet pilgrimage with the 
eyes of the mind and of the spirit wide open.” 
Discuss the benefits of sauntering. Pages 194-196. 


CHAPTER XVIII. RELIGION FOR CHILDREN 


“Religion belongs to every day; to the place 
of business as much as to the church.’—H. W. 
BEECHER. 

“The flower of youth never appears more 
beautiful than when it bends toward the sun 
of righteousness.”—M. HENRY. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the recapitulation theory? Page 
197. How does this theory explain a child’s love 
for nature? How may the child ascend from na- 
ture to nature’s God? Pages 198-199. 

2. When should we begin religious instruc- 
tion? Page 199. 

3. Discuss children’s prayers. Pages 200-201. 
Give illustrations of suitable prayers. Note.— 
The child should repeat no prayer which con- 
tains an element of fear. The old “Now I lay 
me,” with its fear element, has been replaced 
by one which includes the love of God: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

Thy love go with me through the night, 

And wake me with the morning light.” 

4. How shall we describe God to our chil- 
dren? Pages 201-203. 

5. How shall children spend their Sundays? 
Work out in class suitable activities for a Sun- 
day program. Pages 203-205. 
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6. Why is it most necessary to have some pro- 
gram of Bible reading? Pages 204-207. Give 
G. Stanley Hall’s explanation of why boys and 
girls during their later childhood years show an 
intense interest in Old Testament stories. Pages 
206-207. 

7. If we want our children to be truly re- 
ligious, we ourselves must be spiritually minded. 
Discuss. Pages 207-208. 


REFERENCES 

Parenthood and the Newer Psychology, by 
F. H. Richardson, Chapter IX, Religious In- 
struction in the Light of the Newer Psychology. 

The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family, by Luther Allan Weigle. Chapter XI, 
Training the Devotional Life; Chapter XII, The 
Child and the Church. 


CHAPTER XIX. TEACH TOLERANCE 
“The responsibility of tolerance lies with those 
who have the wider vision.”—GeEorGE ELIOT. 
“We anticipate a time when the love of truth 
shall have come up to our love of liberty, and 
men shall be cordially tolerant and earnest be- 
lievers both at once.”—PHILLIPS Brooks. 


QUESTIONS 

1. If the people of all the nations were to be- 
come tolerant in matters of race and religion, 
what far reaching effect would it have upon our 
international relationships? Pages 209-211. 

2. Education helps to overcome intolerance. 
What methods are the schools using to bring 
about tolerance? 

3. How do parents, unwittingly, cause their 
children to become intolerant? Pages 211-214. 

4. How may parents teach tolerance? 


CHAPTER XX. TRAINING FoR HONESTY 


“Make yourself an honest man, and then you 
may be sure there is one rascal less in the 
world,” —CAaRLYLE. 

Socrates, being asked the way to honest fame, 
said: “Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the cost of dishonesty in dollars 
and cents, in the United States. Discuss the 
moral cost. Pages 215-216. 

2. Who should assume the responsibility for 
teaching honesty, the home or the school? Pages 
216-217. At what time of life do individuals 
most easily grow into honesty? Pages 216-217. 

3. Discuss desire as a force to be utilized in 
training for honesty. Pages 218-219. 

4. Name agencies, such as biographies and 
personal example, that help in training for hon- 
esty. Pages 219-220. 

5. Can a parent expect his child to grow up 
truthful and straightforward, if he is untruth- 
ful and deceitful in his relations with the 
child? Pages 220-222. 

6. Parents should answer honestly children’s 
questions in regard to birth and sex relations. 
Give your own ideas, also those of author. 
Pages 221-225. 

7. When and why should a child be taught 
to respect property rights of others? Page 225. 

8. What part does praise play in the moral 
and intellectual development of children? Pages 
226-728. ; 

9. If criticism is necessary, why should it be 
sympathetically given? Page 226. 

10. Discuss ways in which the child is likely 
to be harmfully affected by being nagged by 
his parents? Pages 228-230. 


Study Program II, Lesson VI 


For Second Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups ' 
BASED ON “THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD” 
BY DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


CHAPTER XII. DESTRUCTIVENESS 
QUESTIONS 

1. Do we find a child wilfully destructive? 
Page 182. During his early years, the child has 
no sense of values according to adult stand- 
ards. Give illustrations. Page 182. How does 
this lack of a sense of values result in apparent 
destructiveness? 

2. Have you found it an advantage for your 
small child to have a play room or nook for 
his very own? Discuss. Pages 183-184. 

3. What may be the cause of destructiveness 
which is intentional? Pages 184-190. 

4. Explain how an activity which is looked 
upon by the adult as destructive may be to the 
child constructive. Page 190. 

5. Explain the difference between destructive 
tendencies because of curiosity and destructive- 
ness caused by careless indifference. Children 
who exhibit these different tendencies should be 
handled differently. Explain. Page 191. 

_ 6. Explain why a complicated mechanical toy 
is not suited to the young child. Page 191. 

7. Curiosity, a trait which is to be encour- 
aged in children, is the cause of destructive 
tendencies. How shall we foster curiosity and 


yet at the same time help the child to overcome 
his destructiveness? Page 192. 


CuaptTer XIII. INFERIORITY 
QUESTIONS 

1. How do parents unintentionally cause their 
children to feel inferior? Page 193. 

2. Why is it that two individuals coming 
from the same environment should be so oppo- 
site in character and disposition? Pages 194- 
197. To be more technical, do two individuals 
in the same home ever have exactly the same 
environment? Are children’s reactions to ap- 
parently the same environment the same? In 
your discussion include the physical and the 
mental environments. 

3. Why is it best for an individual to have 
opportunity for social contacts? Page 197. 

4. Tell how the attitude of people toward 
the physically handicapped child may cause him 
to feel inferior, Page 198. 

5. Explain how the child may get the idea 
that he is mentally handicapped. Pages 198- 
199. 

6. What is the probable reaction of a child 
toward a cold, stern, and forbidding parent? 
Page 199. 
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7. Why is it necessary for parents to grad- 
ually wean their children, psychologically? 
Page 201. How does such a program do away 
with the child’s feeling of inferiority? 

8. The child who feels inferior uses certain 
means to meet his difficulties. There are four 
outstanding methods: Ist, he assumes the atti- 
tude that he is not given a fair chance; 2d, 
he may ascribe his incapacity to illness which 


is imaginary; 3d, he may resort to day dream- 
ing; 4th, he may become delinquent. Give illus- 
trations of each. Pages 201-206. 


REFERENCES 
Wholesome Childhood, by 
Groves. Pages 146-147, 149-150. 
The Inner World of Childhood, by Frances G. 
Wickes. See Inferiority in index. 


Groves and 


Study Program III, Lesson VI 
For High School Groups 
BASED ON “ON BEING A GIRL” AND “FATHERS AND SONS” 
PART III. THE GIRL: HER PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER XXI. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Our text is divided into three sections: 1st, 
The Girl and Her Relation to the Community; 
2d, The Girl and Her Relation to Her Family 
and Friends; 3d, The Girl and Her Personal 
Problems. Lesson VI has to do with the girl 
and her ideals and their expression in per- 
sonality. It is our duty as parents to practice 
“the fine art of living,” so that we may be a 
worthy example for our children in the forma- 
tion of their ideals and in the establishing of 
their personality. The author discusses person- 
ality by considering: Ist, what each girl visions 
for herself; 2d, the means of attaining these 
visions; 3d, the importance of personal quali- 
ties. Page 184. 

2. What do we mean by personality? Pages 
183-184. Is personality a gift or are we re- 
sponsible for it? Page 183. 

3. Every girl has an ideal self toward the 
attainment of which she strives. What deter- 
mines what the vision of a girl’s ideal self shall 
be? Page 184. What part do we parents play 
in her ideals? 

4. What relation exists between one’s ideals 
and one’s daily practices? Page 185. 

5. Discuss a _ girl’s responsibility to the 
woman of tomorrow which she is to become. 
Page 185. 

6. Inheritance, environment, and the _ indi- 
vidual will are factors which have to do with 
the expression of personality. Discuss. Pages 
186-188. 

7. The responsibility of the individual is to be 
the right kind of person, and to be able to 
rightly express this real self. Discuss. Pages 
188-189. 

8. What ideas have you gained from this 
chapter which will be helpful to you and to 
your children? 


SELF AND ITs EXPRESSION 


CHAPTER XXII. THe INNER SELF 

QUESTIONS 

1. The things which help to decide what kind 
of a person an individual is to be fall into 
three groups: 1st, elements of character; 2d, 
the ability to live pleasantly with others, and 
3d, qualities of personal attractiveness. 

2. What does the author mean by elements 
of character? Name many elements. Page 191. 

3. Explain why an individual’s reactions to 


situations help to determine his character. Page 
191, 

4. Read and discuss outline on pages 191-192. 

5. How may one’s habits work either for his 
good or for his harm? How shall we break a 
bad habit? Page 193. 

6. From the standpoint of character, what is 
the individual’s responsibility as to his influ- 
ence upon his fellows? Page 194. 

7. Name the qualities which one must possess 
in order to live agreeably and pleasantly with 
others. Pages 194-195. 

8. Discuss religion as an integrating force in 
the life of the individual. Pages 195-196. 


CHAPTER XXIII. PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 
QUESTIONS 

1. What qualities are essential that one may 
possess charm? Page 197. 

2. In considering the care and adornment of 
the body as essential to a charming personality, 
discuss the following: bathing, care of the skin, 
care of the eyebrows, the hair, care of the 
hands, care of the teeth, breath, deodorants, su- 
perfluous hair, posture, the voice, dress, includ- 
ing shoes and stockings. Pages 198-210. 

3. Give suggestions for taking care of one’s 
shoes and stockings. Pages 208-209. 

4. “What proportion of one’s time and in- 
terest and money is one justified in giving to 
personal attractiveness?” Page 211. 


5. “What is one to do with attractiveness if 
one has it?” Page 211. 


REFERENCES 


See text. Pages 260-264, 280-286. 
Fathers and Sons, by Samuel S. Drury. 
CHAPTER VI. THe Sounv Bopy (To be re- 
viewed by a class member) 


STRIKING THOUGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 


“We all find time to do the things we want 
to do.” 

“The whole life is the holy life. Physical fit- 
ness is necessary to mental and spiritual fit- 
ness.” 

“Team play teaches fair play; rubbing shoul- 
ders with other strivers induces comradeship.” 

“The importance of sport as the means of ex- 
ercise is real, but not so great as regretful 
dyspeptics suppose.” 
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Higher standings 
—lower cost— 


come with the use 
of Eastman Class- 


room Films 


The scientific, nation-wide 
test made recently in 100 
schools proves beyond question that Eastman Classroom Films will raise 
pupils’ standings, eliminate many failures and reduce the cost of education. 
It marks these films as a significant contribution to classroom technique— 
as outstanding educational aids. 





Write for your copy of an interesting booklet about Eastman Classroom Films 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Out Among the 
Branches 





A Correction 


Many of our readers have doubtless noted with interest the “Adventure in Americaniza- 
tion” carried on by the Longfellow Parent-Teacher Association, as described in “Out Among 
the Branches” for December. Through a regrettable error, this association was placed in 
Colorado, whereas its proper location is at Raton, New Mexico.—EpITor. 


HERE’S TO HELENA, MONTANA! 


The Helena P.-T. A. is justly proud of some 
of her activities, and is glad to find this means 
of exchanging ideas with other associations. 

For several years the circles from every school 
in our city have supplied milk to such under- 
weight children as could not otherwise afford to 
have it. 

During the past two years, well-attended and 
conducted Preschool Round-Ups have been held, 
with very successful follow-up work, proving a 
great benefit to the physical and mental develop- 
ment of our new enrollment. 

Beautifying the school grounds has stimulated 
the pupils to greater pride in their school and 
more caré in its appearance. This was done by 
planting trees, shrubs, vines, and, where space 
was available, lawns were planted. 

Through the Helena Council, sixty dollars 
was subscribed for the full-time paid executive 
of the Camp Fire Girls. Boy Scout organizations 
were also assisted. Cooperation was given the 
Playground Association to further its work. 

Hallowe’en picture shows, which have proven 
a civic blessing in giving our boys and girls a 
lot of fun with no destructive pranks, and 
Christmas matinees to over 1300 children are 
sponsored by our Council. 

This year a continuance of these activities is 
planned as well as several new features. One 
school has a book-shelf where already P.-T. A. 
funds have made possible the purchase of The 
Book House and other new and attractive books. 
Children may contribute books and use them as 
a circulating library within the school. Another 
Circle is taking up Child Study with increasing 
interest. 

All the schools hope soon to launch an Early- 
to-Bed campaign. It is hoped through a series 
of posters, prizes and plays to make an early 
retiring hour so popular that parents and 
teachers alike will bless the day when the P.-T. 
A. started such a movement. 


A MOVIE PROGRAM IN EMSWORTH, PA. 


After our organization our first achievement 
was the installation of a moving picture machine 
in the Emsworth School at a cost of $350. A 
concrete vault was built under the walk outside 
of the school building, with asbestos doors open- 
ing into the auditorium, through which the 
pictures are shown, thus assuring us of safety. 

The Board of Education took charge of the 
purchase and installation of the machine, work- 
ing with the committee of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. After the machine was placed, picture 


performances were held every Friday, at which 
a silver collection was taken. The machine was 
paid for by these voluntary contributions in just 
one year, after which the committee made its 
final report and there was a public presentation 
of the equipment to the Board of Education. 
Shows have since been held every Friday at an 
admission of 15 cents, a price which has never 
been raised. 

The work is carried on by a committee of 
women from the association who select the pic- 
tures, act as cashiers and ushers and maintain 
order. The program consists of one feature film 
costing from $12 to $15, and one comedy, from 
$4 to $6. The pictures are selected a month in 
advance and in this way we avoid disappoint- 
ment. Seventy-five dollars is set aside for the 
committee to meet such expenses as the required 
deposit, expressage, advertisement, etc. Music is 
furnished by a young lady of the borough, and 
she and the operator are paid for their services. 
We are very fortunate in having as the custo- 
dian of our building a licensed operator. He is 
very much interested in all the children. While 
the movies are conducted with the pleasure of 
the community in mind, they are also a source 
of income, $250 being raised from them each 
year. This money is used to purchase articles 
for the school such as a piano, pictures, books, 
etc. The machine is frequently used in connec- 
tion with school work also. Through the splen- 
did cooperation of the Board of Education we 
are allowed the use of the school hall free of 
charge, and Emsworth is assured of good pic- 
tures every Friday evening in its school. 


Mrs. JosepH F. MILLER. 
* 2 @ 


A SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITY 


The working plan of the Bethesda, Md., school 
cafeteria is as follows: 


The cafeteria is in charge of a committee of 
five, with one paid assistant, the mothers: help- 
ing one day a week, a month at a time. 

One member of the committee, assisted by 
three mothers, has charge each day, the com- 
mittee member acting as cashier. The paid 
assistant works from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and 
is also responsible for purchasing all supplies. 


A SAMPLE MENU 
Monday (a different one is served every day) : 
Sandwiches (raisin bread, ham, lettuce) Maca- 
roni and cheese, cocoa and milk, fruit, dixies, 
small cakes or milk chocolate. 
Lettuce is served in all sandwiches, except 
raisin bread. 
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Here 
by your bedside, warm and glowing, 
is the Nun ttself 


SS, EEE 


Snap the switch and you have wrought a miracle. 
Out of winter’s darkness springs summer sun- 
shine, glowing with all the warmth and vitality 
of June. 

Only a lamp, you may say, but a lamp that is 
one of the triumphs of modern science, because 
it is in reality a miniature sun duplicating the 
essential rays which have made sunlight the 
source of life and energy for all mankind. 

Turn on this light and your body to it. 
What is the result? First of all it will develop a 
healthy summer tan. But the real benefits are 
far deeper. The tide of health rises with the 
sun in summer, and the light of this Eveready 
Sunshine Lamp exercises a similar vi 
influence that brings renewed s 
builds up resistance against illness. It i a 
ing to the nerves. It induces sound and restful 
sleep. It does for you what clear summer sun- 
shine will do because it is exactly the same in 
all essentials. Reporting on tests of carbon arc 
light such as this, the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
said: “Of all the artificial illuminants tested, 
it is the nearest approach to sunlight.” 

Not only does this light have all the vital rays 
of the sun (ultra-violet, infra-red and visible 
light rays), but it has them in the same propor- 
tion as natural sunlight, which em agree 
is a most important 

Because it is yo mr the Eveready 
Sunshine Lamp ter Ye | Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons may be used with beneficial results by 
anyone who is not actually ill. It is particularly 
valuable to growing children and to adults who 
wish to avoid physical depression. In case of 
illness your physician should be consulted be- 
fore using any light treatment. 

A very interesting booklet, “Making the Sum- 
mer Sun Stand Still,” will 0 mailed free to any- 
one who is interested. Write to 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


The new Eveready Sunshine Lamp plugs into any convenience 
outlet, and comes complete with two pairs of special goggles 


Ask Your P hysician $1570. Sold Peete pn ramen Sue merchan- 


dise shops, department stores and physicians’ supply houses. 


_  ———————— 





























vair Eveready Sunshine Lamp ain 
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Here Is Murphey! 


By Mrs. R. H. Crowner, State Publicity Chairman 


Murphey School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
holds a certificate for a 100 per cent Superior 
Association from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Murphey has the dis- 
tinction of being the first 100 per cent Superior 
Association in the State. Mrs. W. B. Aycock, 
president of the association, feels that the high- 
water mark of the growth of the Murphey 
School Parent-Teacher Association up to the 
present date was reached with the attainment 
of this coveted honor. 

Organization has prepared the way for the 
effective work of the Murphey Association. 
The great law of the association has been co- 
operation. The work has been planned to bring 
parents and teachers in the community into such 
relations of harmony, union and efficiency, that 
the best interest of the entire body has been 
practically realized. The working groups are 
properly classified and the work of the asso- 


ciation is definitely arranged and programmed. 


The objectives set up have been: 

(1) To secure steady and productive work 
from each member of the twenty committees. 

(2) To avoid confusion and to save time 
and energy. 

(3) To make the education of boys and girls 
in this school more complete by encouraging 
parents and teachers to cooperate more sys- 
tematically and understandingly. 


(4) To secure the prompt dispatch of the 
business of the association. 

(5) To render the best possible service to the 
school, the homes and the community. 

(6) To advance the ideals of education in 
a satisfactory way. 

The Murphey Association has considered it- 
self well organized and well managed when 
it is ready to do effective work, when the con- 
ditions for its growth have been made as favor- 
able as possible for every member, when the 
interest and hearty cooperation of the parents 
and teachers have been secured, when there is 
perfect sympathy between them, and when the 
arrangement of its work has promoted diligent 
study, effort, and high educational standards. 

Points which have been attained by this 100 
per cent Superior Association are: 

(1) 109 subscribers to CHILD WELFARE, and a 
sufficient number of parents to allow the entire 
school membership to read it each month. 

(2) Twenty working committees with an 
active chairman for each committee. 

(3) A preschool group which holds a meet- 
ing each month, using for the study program, 
“Your Growing Child,” published each month 
in CHtLp WELFARE. This group conducted the 
“Summer Round-Up” work and saw that all 
children entering school for the first time in 
September were as physically fit as possible. 
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IF WE HAVE CHILDREN— 


W: cannot escape the responsibility of equipping them with the neces- 
sary tools for success in school and in life. Chief among these is an 
authoritative, easily used reference book in the home. Without it, chil- 
dren are very seriously handicapped. Not only is their progress retarded, 
but their self-confidence—their spirit of achievement—is dulled. 
Contrast this picture with that of the child who is able easily and 
quickly to accomplish his assignments by referring each evening to 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 





‘‘A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value over Book Bulk’’ 


2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 


Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 
weight. 


Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustra- 
tions. 


Organized for maximum helpfulness in learn- 
ing. 
Full index of unerring precision. 
‘The cream of modern knowledge couched in 
concise, simple, interesting language. 
Contains a greater amount of essential, 
authentic, well-organized, up-to-date infor- 


mation than can be purchased elsewhere at 
several times the cost. 


Price, in attractive, durable bind- 
ing as low as $15.50 


Mail This Coupon Todaya> 
It will bring you free “The Lincoln Way,” 


an interesting booklet of 2,000 thought- 
stimulating questions. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“It has proved to be literally indis- 
pensable to my three children in their 
school work,” writes Arthur H. Brook, 
President of the United States Pub- 
lishers Association, New York City. “I 
would not accept $1,000 for my copy of 
the book if I could not obtain another.” 

This letter reveals the helpful 
attitude toward children’s school 
work which characterizes the intelli- 
gent parenthood of America. It 
shows also the typical reaction of such 
parents on becoming acquainted with 
The Lincoln Library. 





FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


The simple fact is that The Lincoln 
Library contains the cream of many col- 
lege courses. Among its 66 editors are 
numbered many of America’s most fa- 
mous scholars. 


Of equal significance is the fact that 
these scholars cooperated in an editorial 
policy which was based on the most care- 
ful study of reader wants. The result is 
a reference book which meets the needs 
of the average family—both school chil- 
dren and adults—with a completeness 
which is nothing short of astonishing. 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-92 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without ro or obligation on my 
part, please send me “The Lincoln Way,” your 
interesting booklet of 2.000 questions. 
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A picture was made of the 100 per cent chil- 
dren. During the “fall round-up” the City 
Health Officer made an examination of every 
preschool child. 

(4) The Finance Committee has succeeded in 
having every member of this committee an 
active participating member. One _ general 
chairman has nine circle chairmen under her 
direction. Each circle has ten members, and is re- 
sponsible for a proportionate part of the budget. 

(5) The “Grade Mothers” demonstrate their 
ability by the splendid and unselfish service 
they render to the association. They meet each 
month and a study class is conducted by the 
chairman on “The Everyday Problem of the 
Everyday Child” taken from CHILD WELFARE. 
During the first sixty days of school the Grade 
Mothers and Grade Teacher visited the homes 
represented in the school directory, and sought 
to interest the parents in the work and in be- 
coming members. A survey was made at this 
time for the Welfare Chairman, and a list of 
all the homes in need of her aid. was given to 
her. These visits helped to create the friend- 
liest atmosphere between the home and school. 

(6) The president of the association has con- 
ducted a class in “Leadership” once every 
month. A five-minute drill in parliamentary 
procedure has been a feature of this meeting. 

(7) Programs for regular meetings of the 
association have hinged upon “The Seven Ob- 
jectives of Education.” — 

(8) Parent-teacher conference hours are held 
monthly for the discussion of problems of vital 
interest and concern relating to the welfare of 
the children. 

(9) At the November meeting of the North 
Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers 
the State Treasurer reported that Murphey 
Parent-Teacher Association had the largest 
membership in the State last year. 

(10) The program for this year’s work was 
launched at the beginning of the school year 
at a “Get-Together Dinner” of officers, chair- 
men and grade mothers, bringing as their 
guests the faculty of the school. The following 
activities have been noted: 

(a) Hot plate lunches and milk have been 
served to twelve undernourished children 
daily, through the Cafeteria Committee. 

(b) Three children have been clothed. 

(c) Over $1,000 has been expended in beau- 
tifying the school grounds, providing play- 
ground equipment and in the purchase of a 
stage curtain for the school auditorium. Other 
expenditures were made to make the school 
“Standard.” 

(d) The Home Education Department is 
placing twenty-five books bearing on child 
study and training in the school library. In- 
formation contained in these books will furnish 
material for discussion in reading circles. 

(e) The Recreation Committee sponsored a 
Hallowe’en Party for the children and a mu- 
sical tea for adults. The chairman of this com- 
mittee helped to promote a class for mothers’ 
“Supervised Play.” . 

(f) The Opportunity Class of the school 
prepared the most complete exhibit displayed 
at the State Convention in November. 

(g) Story Hour is conducted each month 
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during the hour of the regular meeting of the 
association, so that the mothers having small 
children may not be kept from the meetings. 

(h) Founders’ Day, last year, received the 
largest donation in this State from Murphey. 

(i) $500.00 worth of new books are being 
placed in the school library, and $329.00 has 
been realized for an Opaque Projectorscope. 

(j) Members of the Transportation Com- 
mittee hold their automobiles in readiness for 
the use of the school. Cars are used by the 
grade teachers and children in visiting near-by 
points of interest. 

(k) The Exchange Committee sells coal, 
wood and brooms and turns proceeds over to 
the library. 

(1) The Health Committee has placed post- 
ers in the medical room. 

(m) The House Committee has been instru- 
mental in securing proper lighting facilities in 
the school classrooms. They have decorated the 
auditorium for all meetings and performances 
and placed boxes of growing plants in the 
classrooms, 

(n) The Music Committee has given regular 
concerts and placed Victrola records in the school. 

(o) The Murphey Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion participated in the Community Chest and 
Red Cross Membership Drives, and has sold 
Christmas Seals and packed Red Cross Christ- 
mas boxes throughout the school. 

(p) Fathers as well as mothers are members 
of this association, and their interest is shown 
by the large attendance on “Fathers’ Night.” 

(q) Free tickets to the best performances 
with school talent have been given to small 
children in the community. 

(r) Contributions for the poor, including 
coal, wood, clothing and food, have been taken 
at Christmas. 

(s) Parents are invited into the school fre- 
quently to special programs which emphasize 
the creative abilities of the children. 

It has been attempted to make the work in 
the Murphey Association practical. The impos- 
sible has not been attempted, but the needs have 
been met as the association has seen them. The 
relation of the school and the home to the 
forces and factors of society and the creating 
of a helpful school spirit in the community has 
been. emphasized. The association has endeav- 
ored to secure unity of effort on all educa- 
tional lines, to make the school a benefit to 
the entire community, and the center and rally- 
ing point of all good influence for the develop- 
ment of happy childhood and the betterment 
of the social and moral life of the com- 
munity. What Murphey School has accomplished 
through its Parent-Teacher Association can 
be done by other schools through similar united 
effort. 


FOUNDED IN 1728 BY 8 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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re Playgrounds 
Fewer Accidents 


KEEP the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds with plenty of fun-mak- 
ing, muscle building, health developing equipment—and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the abuse of after-hour roughnecks. Embodies every element 


of safety that human ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities—the country over—which have equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equipment have found it superior. Also more economical, because 
of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives complete information. Lists 161 different models and sizes 
of apparatus with which to build your playgrounds. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. : : . Dept. 4, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


“i 





Whirling Climb Giant Stride Straight Slide Swings 
And One Hundred and Fifty-Seven Other Types and Sizes 
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The Normal School and the “‘P.-T. A.” 


At the recent meeting of the State Congress of Parents and Teachers at Salisbury, Md., a 
booth in the central corridor of the Maryland State Normal School attracted much attention. 
Its construction and arrangement was a cooperative undertaking. The school provided the 
materials and erected the booth. Miss Krackowizer, Instructor in Industrial Arts and Geography, 
with the assistance of her Senior classes, arranged the booth in cooperation with the Normal 
School P.-T. A. Its colors, blue and gold, were selected because of being also the colors of the 
State and National Congresses. The gold was further carried out in P.-T. A. monograms on 
the exterior and interior walls of the booth, and in the slogan “Worthy Home Membership” 
in the interior. 

The interior of the booth (see Fig. 1) was devoted, first, to advertising the two magazines, 
“Child Welfare” and the “Maryland Parent Teacher’; and second, to showing an exhibit 
arranged by mothers of children of preschool age of the Mother’s Circle, sponsored by Mrs. T. J. 
Caruthers, as a department of the Normal Elementary School Parent-Teacher Association. This 
committee, of which Mrs. W. W. Gavin was chairman, did much excellent work, as a glance 
will show. In the booth are Dr. William J. Holloway, Principal of the Normal School, and 
Mrs. R. E. Vogelman, Publicity Chairman for Maryland. Dr. Holloway has for years been a 
firm believer in parent-teacher work, and has had more to do with the organization of asso- 
ciations throughout the state than any other one individual. 

The exhibit on the left exterior wall (Fig. 2) was prepared by normal school students, to 
show what children should be encouraged to doin school and out, some of the results which 
can be obtained from them, and some of the materials and tools which they can profitably use. 

The right exterior wall (Fig. 3) was used by the Parent-Teacher Association of the Elemen- 
tary Department of the Normal School, to show some of the things for which this association 
has stood since its organization soon after the school opened three years ago. A fine display of 
posters showed clearly that the association understands the purpose for which Parent-Teacher 
Associations are organized, and exemplifies a fine spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
parents. The posters, planned by a committee of parents with Mrs. W. F. White as chairman, 
were drawn by Norman Ellis, a Senior student. The central poster and four of those surround- 
ing it told that this P.-T. A. has helped in improving health conditions, in sponsoring a Mother’s 
Circle of preschool children, and in providing equipment for the better teaching of art, litera- 
ture and music in the schools. The sixth poster told the chief source of revenue. 





Fig. 3 
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Progress! 


**Established to promote public 
welfare by teaching the value of 
cleanliness’’— such is the purpose 
of Cleanliness Institute. 

What has been accomplished? 
Here in brief is the record for 1928, 
the first full year of the Institute’s 
existence. 

Cleanliness messages reached 
audiences in the tens of millions 
through the printed page, the micro- 
phone, and the cooperation of thou- 
sands of officials and organizations. 
The aggregate circulation—or the 
number of times that cleanliness educa- 
tional messages were repeated—reached 
the impressive total of 671,000,000. 
This number, tremendous as it 
is, will probably be exceeded 
in 1929. 


Outstanding among the activities 
of the Institute has been the publi- 
cation of three graded supplemen- 
tary school readers of unusual charm 
and value, written by authorities, 
well illustrated, pedagogically sound, 
aimed at inculcating habits as well as 
knowledge. These cleanlinessstories 
and texts have been instantly popu- 
lar with school administrators and 
teachers. School leaders have asked 
for hundreds of thousands of copies. 

The cooperation of the Institute 
is yours for the asking. Gratifying 
progress has already been made. 
Even greater usefulness can result 
as interest increases among leaders 
of public thought and organization. 

Are you in touch with the In- 
stitute ? If not why not write today? 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 








Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 
eg 
45 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK 
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National Office Notes 


By FLorence V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


An interesting bit of work has been done in 
the National Office during the past few weeks 
im connection with the local unit publications 
service. In order that each local association 
owning the $5.00 set may receive the greatest 
possible benefit from the material it contains, 
mimeographed subject outlines have been pre- 
pared on the most called-for conference and 
study-group subjects. These outlines will make 
this valuable material more easily available for 
the busy leader and the hurried worker. 

The outlines give the topic and then list the 
articles on it to be found in each publication. 
Among the topics already outlined are: Child 
Hygiene, Children’s Reading, Ethical Character, 
Faithful Citizenship, Health, International Home 
and School Movement, Juvenile Protection, Kin- 
dergarten, Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and 
Spirit of Learning, Motion Pictures, Music, 
Parent-Teacher Movement, Publicity, Religious 
Education, Rural Life, Vocational and Economic 
Effectiveness, Wise Use of Leisure, Worthy 
Home Membership and High School. 

Additional topics will be outlined from time 
to time as requested. If each local unit had the 
$5.00 set of publications and the outlines show- 
ing where the material on the particular subject 
desired could be found, its members would soon 
realize that the set is a veritable mine of Con- 
gress, information. ‘The outlines will be sent 
upon request to anyone who owns a set of the 
local unit publications service material and will 
hereafter be sent with each set sold. 





Recently the secretaries of state education as- 
sociations met at the National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters. Many of them came to 
our office and several remained to discuss state 
parent-teacher work. Among the number were 
Secretaries Pye, of Iowa, Hillman, of Idaho, 
and Lambert, of Arkansas. The next week the 
state superintendents of public instruction met 
at the Bureau of Education. Many members of 
this group also visited our office to discuss their 
work and ours, among them Superintendents 
Marrs, of Texas, Preston, of Washington State, 
and Allen, of Kansas. 

In the latter part of November the National 
President and the Manager of the National Pub- 
licity Bureau were in Washington for a few 
days. Dr. Condon, our fifth vice-president, and 
Mrs. Semones, National Corresponding Secre- 
tary, made short calls. Mrs. Mears, our National 
Founders’ Day Chairman, stopped with us for 
nearly two weeks on her way to California for 
the winter. Mrs. B. M. Starks, President of the 
Kentucky State Branch, spent a few hours with 
us in early December. 





Those who worked valiantly for the Shep- 
pard-Towner Infancy and Maternity Act should 
secure a copy of the report of the work for the 
year ending June, 1927, which has recently been 


issued. The report gives “some results of five 
years’ work” carried on under this Act. Much 
has been accomplished, but much remains to be 
done. Those interested—and who of us is not? 
—should immediately send for a copy of the 
Newton Bill, which we hope may be passed at 
this session of Congress, so that the work may 
go on after the present Act dies on June 30, 
1929. Of the Act, Miss Abbott, chairman of the 
committee appointed to administer the Act, says: 

“This Act has served its purpose in demon- 
strating the usefulness of Federal, State and 
local cooperation in the promotion of the health 
of children. In some states the work will go for- 
ward, although less rapidly, should the Federal 
Government adhere to the policy of complete 
withdrawal; but in a larger number the time 
and resources available have not been adequate 
to make more than a beginning in the initiation 
of a state-wide program, so that the health of 
mothers and babies is certain to suffer if such a 
policy is followed. 

“There were 65 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births in the birth-registration area in 1927, as 
compared with 73 for the area in 1926, and 21 
states had an even lower rate than 65 during 
the year. Though these rates reflect great prog- 
ress, no state has as yet reached the low level 
of New Zealand, where the rate was 39 in 1927. 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington, however, have 
rates sufficiently low to lead to the hope that if 
the present resources and facilities are con- 
tinued and developed it may yet be said that 
there are some states in which it is as safe to 
be a baby as in New Zealand. Oregon, with an 
infant death rate of 48 per 1,000 live births, 
holds the place of honor, and Idaho ties with 
Washington for second place with a rate of 50.” 

Miss Abbott thinks that it is too much to ex- 
pect that the death rate among women in child- 
birth will show so general and substanial a re- 
duction as does the infant death rate. However, 
statistics show that in 16 of the 34 states for 
which Census Bureau figures were available, the 
maternal death rate had declined, and in two 
state had remained stationary. 

“There seems to be no single cause of the 
high maternal death rate, but isolation, un- 
trained midwifery, lack of appreciation of the 
importance of prenatal supervision and conse- 
quent failure of many women to consult their 
physician during the early part of pregnancy, 
inadequate hospital facilities in many rural sec- 
tions, and poor technique in some hospitals, are 
listed in the report among contributing factors. 
While the death rate has been reduced where 
intensive work has been carried on, certainly 
in this field no more than a beginning has been 
made. To stop now would be to lose the har- 
vest. There are no deaths more tragic than those 
of women in childbirth, American men and 
women will certainly want to leave nothing un- 
done that will make motherhood less hazardous.” 
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The Welfare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C., has pre- 
pared and printed a “National Health Council 
Film List,” 5th edition, 1928, 178 pp. Why not 
order a copy today? Those who are searching 
for health films may find listed here just what 
they need. The films are classified according to 
subject matter, and in each case the number of 
rolls, date of production, producer, distributors, 
both local and national, with name, address and 
a list of the films and other material each dis- 
tributes. 





Here is a notice of especial interest to those 
who are interested in education: Compulsory 
full-time day-school attendance of all unem- 
ployed minors between 16 and 17 years of age 
will soon become effective in New York City in 
accordance with regulations agreed upon be- 
tween state and city education officials. 





See how Memphis, Tennessee, is trying to pro- 
tect its minors: The Tennessee child labor law, 
with its minimum age of 14, has been held not 
to apply to selling newspapers and other articles 
on the street, on the ground that the children 
are not “employed,” but are in business for 
themselves. A clause of the juvenile court law, 
however, states that any child under 14 who is 
found selling anything on the street or singing 
or dancing or accompanying anyone selling or 
singing or dancing, is a dependent child within 
the meaning of the act, and under this provision 
the juvenile court has been dealing with the 
problem of street trading. A campaign to end 
street selling by boys under that age has been 
carried on through the schools and welfare 
agencies, through appeals to the Newsboys’ Club 
and to newspaper circulation managers, through 
the confiscation of papers furnished by older 
news dealers to children under 14, and through 
assistance to families needing the earnings of 
the children. The probation officer considers that 
the most important result of this regulation has 
been a decrease in juvenile delinquency. Shop- 
lifting among small boys is now infrequent, she 
says; there is less runn.ng away from home and 
staying out nights, school attendance is better, 
and children who practically lived on the streets 
before now spend their free time on the play- 
grounds. 





A fine bit of cooperative work has been done 
by the National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C., and several of our 
state Congresses of Parents and Teachers. The 
committee made a study of the child labor laws 
of the state and then summarized the informa- 
tion and printed it in a four-page leaflet to be 
distributed by the states. One prepared for Okla- 
homa treats of these topics: What Oklahoma 
Requires, Facts and Figures; What Oklahoma 
Should Do. The director of the Department of 
Public Welfare of the Oklahoma State Congress 
distributes the leaflet. Missouri, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, New Jersey and Virginia have had 
similar studies made. Perhaps other states would 
be interested in having such studies made by 
the committee. 
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Play helpful 
Music in hts 
HOME 





All real music is helpful to the child. 
But consider that a child’s ears are sensitive 
little organs. He needs’ soft child-music to 
listen to. Then there are rich ideas of 
rhythm, of song, of the sounds of the instru- 
ments, that can mean much to a small boy 
or girl now—and be a music foundation as 
each grows up. 


To give the small person in your home 
the greatest advantages of music, use music 
that is organized for him, just as his read-~ 
ing is organized for him. 


There are Victor Records of Mother 
Goose music—music of ginger-bread men 
and sweet-pea ladies. Music of the wonder 
world—of bees, brown birds, six little pup- 
pies, Mr. Squirrel. Then there are beauti- 
ful melodies gathered from the works of the 
masters. ... 


The child is studying some of these Vic- 
tor Records in school. Help his school work 
by playing this Victor music for him in his 
home. Help him really to know and ap- 
preciate music. 


The Victor Educational Catalog is for 
mothers, as well as for teachers. It grades 
the music correctly for the child’s years. 
Send for this catalog by addressing: 





The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


=_ 
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Send Your State Chairman of Magazine 
to the 


Next National Convention 


7 HERE she will have the opportunity of making national contacts, where she 
W wi meet the editors, officers, directors, as well as the business and circular 
tion managers of the Official Publication, and where she can talk over magazine 
matters with state chairmen of Magazine from other Branches. 


$525.00 in AWARDS 


Will be distributed by the Cuttp Wetrare Macazine, $100.00 in each Class, 
as follows: 


$50 to the State Chairman of the Branch sending in the most subscriptions for the 
year April 1, 1928, to and including March 31, 1929. 


$50 to the State Chairman of the Branch having secured the greatest percentage 
of its membership as subscribers for the same period, membership totals to 
be based on the paid membership as shown by the books of the treasurer of —~ 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers as of April 15, 1928. 


$25 ELLA HOOVER THACHER AWARD. To the State Chairman sending in 
the most subscriptions regardless of Class. This award being presented by 
Mrs. William F. Thacher, former treasurer of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
and one of the pioneer workers for the parent-teacher cause. 


All orders bearing postmark of 12 o'clock midnight, March 31, 1929, will be counted 
in the contest. The only provision is that the money so awarded be used to help defray 
the expenses of the winning State Chairman to the National Convention. If the State 
Chairman of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE cannot attend, the award will be presented to 
a duly authorized alternate, preferably a District Chairman of Magazine. If a winning 
chairman does not wish to accept the award, but prefers to attend the Convention entirely 
at her own expense, the award may be transferred to a person designated by the State 


Chairman, provided that person will use it for helping to defray her expenses to the 
Convention. 


If a State Branch secures the most subscriptions as well as the highest percentage 
according to membership, the chairman will be given both awards or $100.00. 


APPOINT YOUR MAGAZINE CHAIRMAN A DELEGATE AND THEN HELP 


HER TO WIN THE HONOR AND AWARD BY PUTTING ON A DRIVE FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


~ 


Class Rankings as of December 31, 1928 


CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 CLASS 5 
1. Illinois 1. Iowa 1. Arkansas 1. South Dakota 1. Arizona 
2. California 2. Kansas 2. North Carolina 2. Connecticut 2. Montana 
3. New York 3. Minnesota 3. Florida 3. District of Col. 3. New Mexico 
4. Texas 4. Colorado 4. Oklahoma 4. Rhode Island 4. South Carolina 
5. New Jersey 5. Georgia 5. Mississippi 5. Idaho 5. Hawaii 
6. Pennsylvania 6. Tennessee 6. Oregon 6. West Virginia 6. Wyoming 
7. Michigan 7. Indiana 7. Nebraska 7. Vermont 7. Louisiana 
8. Ohio 8. Wisconsin 8. Kentucky 8. Virginia 8. Utah 
9. Missouri 9. Washington 9. Massachusetts 9. Maine 9. New Hampshire 

10. North Dakota 10. Alabama 10. Maryland 10. Nevada 
11. Delaware 





























Did You Ever Hear -- - 
of a Playground “Gang’’? 


OR three months of the year 

youngsters are released from 
the restraints and direction of 
school. Three months of vaca- 
tion, adventure bent. Little dy- 
namos must have action. Unless 
they are given something to do, 
they will find something to do. 
That is the way gangs start—or 
gangs are stopped before they 
start. 

Did you ever see a well- 
equipped summer playground 
that was not a beehive of activ- 
ity? Happy, playing groups; but 
never a playground “gang.” 

The Medart Company of St. 
Louis, fifty-six years old, are 
pioneer makers of playground 
equipment. Their years of ex- 
perience have gone into making 
the best playground equipment 
it is possible to make. Their 
equipment has the attractive 
features that satisfy the young- 
sters’ love of adventure— 
it has those necessary fea- 
tures, the result of experi- 
ence, that assure the safety 





of the children; and it is built to 
endure weather and usage and 
serve for many years. 

The Community without a 
public playground will find in 
the Medart Playground Equip- 
ment Catalog a fund of guidance 
in planning and equipping a 
playground—the community 
with a playground will find in 
it valuable suggestions for an ad- 
ditional piece or two of equip- 
ment to add new interest and take 
care of the increasing number of 
children who will use the play- 
ground this coming summer. A 
copy of this catalog will be sent 
on request. 

In addition to public play- 
ground equipment is the new 
Medart Junior Line for the 
Home Playground. A whole line 
of well-built play equipment for 
the home backyard sold at attrac- 
tively moderate prices. We will 
be glad to send you an illus- 
trative folder of the New 
Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 








Shae 


MEDART 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. - 3538 De Kalb Street, St. Louis 


SINCE 1873—MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAY- 
GROUND EQUIPMENT, STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STEEL 
CABINETS AND THE JUNIOR LINE OF THE HOME PLAYGROUND 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Mrs. Harry Semones, 


ding Secretary, 
Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Secretary, Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- 


Mrs. E. C. Maso’ 


nm, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. 
Dr. J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 3400 I Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 626 


President 


315 Church Treasurer, Mrs. B. 
land, Oregon 
Historian, 


‘010. 


Vice- Presidents 


M 
Forsy th Street, 


Bureau of Parental Education 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowery, Manager, 


Associate Managers, Dr. Tho 
Crum, Mrs. Clifford Walker. 


4 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City, 
omas W. Gosling, 


Bureau of ee 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Man 


* 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. w. "Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Education Extension 


Mr. Walton 8. Bittner, Manager, 


University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


™ « 
live. E. R. Associate Manager, 


haffee, A 
Macon, Ga. 


Bureau of Publicity 


Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, Manager, 
Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, 


Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 


I. Elliott, 771 N. E. 71st Street, Port- 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, 2083 Clermont Street, Denver, 


Louis T. erates, S 720 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


City Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Amenia, North Dakota 


Mrs. Walter H. * Bublig, 372 Normal 


Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Bureau of Program Service 
Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, 


Miss Florence E. 
21 First St., 


Hunter Avenue, 


Ward, Ma 
N. E., Washi 
Associate Manager, Mrs. E. E. 


Manager, 
Auburn, N. ¥. 
Bureau of Rural Life 


nager, 
on, D. C. 
iernan. 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees. 


EXTENSION 
Parent-Teacher Courses 
Mr. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohio 


Membershi 

Mrs. A. E. Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

PUBLIC WELFARE 
ar a Th 2606 8 Street, 
. orpe, tate St 

Little Rock, Ark. 

se rept 

Mrs. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant 
, B. Winnetka, Ill. 
islation 
rs. William Tilton, 11 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Library Extension 

Miss Julia W. Merrill, 86 E. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, inois 

Motien Pictures 

Mrs. V. Kerns, 2526 8. Cleveland 


Mason Street, 


St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Recreation 
Mr. J. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 
ed 
A. B. Meredith, State Dept. of 
THauastion Hartford, Conn. 


Ast EDUCATION 
J. Winthrop Andrews, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Music 
Miss Helen McBride, Louisville 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Ky 


Con- 


: Mrs. J 
Arizona: Mrs. ao H. Burges, 103 E. 


ardiff, 


Colorado: Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, 
Connecticut: Mrs. L. E. 
Delaware: Mr. Howard T. Ennis, 


District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles 
917 18th ares. 

Florida: Mrs. A. F. Fanger, Route 1 

Georgia: Mrs. J. D. Miller, 





Hawaii: Mrs. W. T. Pope, p Bee - onolulu 
daho: Mrs. W. E. Smith, TiN ._ Garfi 
illinois: Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 314 N. Madison St., Carthage 
Indiana: Mrs. Homer J. Milier 
835 Ashland Avenue, 
Iowa: Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 3315 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 


Kentucky: Starks, 2428 
Louisiana: Mrs. George P. Meade, Grame 
Maine: Mrs. Joseph 

Maryland: Mrs. Harry E. aes 
Massachusetts: Mrs. George by as? 
Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pett 


A. Dupuy, 2501 oe Blvd., 
d Tucson 
+" 219 p B. Bldg., Little Rock 
Casa del Rey Hotel, Santa Crus 
Route 1, ttl 
Watson, 175 Broad Street, Hartford 
¢/o Delaware Colony, Stockley 
Scott Dette, 


Box Mar" Hialeah 
in 4 West, Ave., Gain 


: Mrs. John McNarrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City 
Mrs. B. M. Hill 
rey 
W. Hamlin, 105 Royal Road, Bangor 


Park Avenue, Baltimore 
248 Boylston Street, Boston 


Drama and Pageantry 

Mrs. P. H. Jeter, Decatur, Georgia 

Humane Education 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man 8t., Tacoma, Washington 

Kindergarten Extension 

Miss Catherine R. Watkins, 2120 P. 8t., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

School Education 

Miss Chari 0. Williams, 1201 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

Physical Education 

Mr. Jay B. 7? a York University, 
New York City, N. 

Cet oe and Scholars 

Vv. Aspinwall, 
, “spokane, Washington 


HOME SERVICE 
pe 8 s Reading 
Sarah B. Askew, Public Library 

ye .5 Trenton, N. J. 

Home Economics 
Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Home Education 
Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kenesaw, 
Washington, D. C. 

Standards in Literature 
Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C. 

Secial Standards 
Mrs. Bert McKee, E. 29th and Sheridan 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa 
Thrift 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- 
side Drive, Dallas, Texas 


16th 


P* 428- 19th 


STATE PRESIDENTS 
Missouri: 


Montana: 
Nebraska: Mrs. 
New Hampshire: 


Street, 


New Mexico: Mrs. 
New York: Mrs. 
Washington 
kota: 
Ohio: Cc. 
d Street, Pocatello 
Oregon: 

Pennsylvania: Vine™ 

South Bend Rhode Islan 
South Coon: 
Dakota: 


Road, South 
Eastleigh, Louisville 


Utah: Mrs. 
Vermont: 


Wranie 
: Mrs. 


426 ‘W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 


Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 


Mrs. John H. Gilbert, 615 8S. 
M WwW. W. 


A. A. Woodworth, Box 
W. A. Saltford, Acting President, 


Mrs. E. Kendel, 1109 ——, tease 
Oklahoma: = x A 


a: Ry Earl 8. Clark, 
302 


Mrs. Arrowsmith, 

Mrs. Alvin Waggoner, Philip 

Tennessee: Mrs. Herman Ferger, Ferger Place, Chattanooga 
Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, 807 West 21st Street, Austin 
William Reid 


1150 Harva’ 
Rw wi A. hye Rutland 


“Br Lath Runiates 
Weigle, 
tation, , * Haven, Con 


HEALTH 
Ph 1 Hygle 


ne 
Mary E. Murphy, 848 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois 


Mental Hygiene 
Dr. . Pratt, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Costes a 
W. Edson, 370 Seventh 
y Vw Now York City, N. Y. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
Mrs. A. H. e, 5517 Germantown 
- Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 
Child Welfare M ine and Company 
Mrs. Charles Ger- 


mantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1157 Yale 
n. 


Endowment Fund 
E. C. ason, Esq., 8 Grove Street, 
Budget 
Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 3158 College Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Extension Among Colored People 
Mrs. Fred Wessels, 501 E. Waldberg 
St., Savannah, Ga. 
Founders’ on 
Davi . Mears 
Acting Chairman, Mrs. Fred M. Ray- 
1 ve, 8. E., 





mond, 64 Prospect 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mrs. W. A. Masters, 


226 Kirkpatrick Bldg., St. Joseph 
Pacific Street, Dillon 
Ao M Street, Lincoln 


Day, 
Fred Libbey, 
7 Glenwood Avenue, Franklin 


7 
New Jersey: Mrs. William F. Little, 


110 Elm Avenue, Rahway 
337, Albuquerque 


Hyde-Park-on-Hudson 
Raleigh 


North Carolina: Mrs. , ae Castlebury, Route 4, 
North Da Mr. 


E. Thompson, Washburn 


Lakewood 
Adams, 


. Gut 
My 394 N. .M 18th Street, Portland 
m Brice, Jr., Bedford 


Norwood Avenue, Edgewood 
Otis Kingstree 


rd Avenue, Salt Lake City 


pidan, 
J. Irvine, 2465 Nob Hill Avenue, Seattle 


~~ hy N. 
Woat Virginia: Mrs. Donald —, 


1 Piedmont Road, Huntington 


Wisconsin: Mrs, George C. Zachow 


2328 Jefferson Street, Duluth 


Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hermonville 


Wyoming 


1012 Second Street, Milwaukee 


: Mrs. J. H. Senthioial, Green River 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins 


Extension Secretary, Miss Frances Hays Field Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Roe 





